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Continental 


Tue modern container ... convenient to use... strong 
in design to attract attention .. . and one that keeps 
your product “right”... that’s an effective weapon in 
meeting today’s competition. 

Containers by Continental . . . long dependable . . . in- 
genious as to construction, and beautifully lithographed 
are helping many. manufacturers to increase sales. 
Perhaps Continental may be of service to you. 


“It’s Better Packed in Tin” 


CONTINENTAL CAN-COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd Street CHICAGO: 111 West Washington Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery Street 
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100% “BUFFALO” Equipped! 


THE SAUSAGE ROOM in the modern, new plant of 

MAJOR BROS. PACKING CO., Mishawaka, Ind.— 
one of the finest in the world—is equipped 100% with the 
following latest model “BUFFALO” Machines: 


Model 43T— “BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Silent Cutter 
Model 66B—“BUFFALO” Grinder 











500 lb. “BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 
1500 lb. “BUFFALO” Mixer 








We feel proud of this prominent packer’s confidence in “BUFFALO” 
superiority. It is typical of the experience of successful manu- 
facturers of QUALITY SAUSAGE in all parts of the country 
who are installing —and REORDERING — “BUFFALOS”! 


It will pay you to investigate—write 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO..,50 Broadway, Buffalo,N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, the Schonland 
patented Casing Puller, the TRUNZ-‘‘BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer and the new “BUFFALO” Fat Cutter 


BRANCHES: Chicago, IIl. London, Eng. 


Melbourne, Australia 
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Will It Pay to Produce Quick-Frozen Retail Cuts? 


Average Packer’s Problem Is That 
Of His Own Market for the Product 
Merchandising Tests Must Be Made 


Will it pay to produce and dis- 
tribute quick-frozen consumer 
cuts of fresh meats? 


This question has faced the 
packer—and the _ retailer—ever 
since this subject came up for 
discussion. 

Much misinformation has ap- 
peared in print. Publications out- 
side the industry confuse their 
readers in their attempts to dis- 
cuss this popular topic. 

Pre-cut packaged fresh meats 
are one thing; pre-cut quick-froz- 
en meats are another. A funda- 
mental question before the meat 
trade is whether consumer cuts 
shall be made in the retail shop, 
or in the packing or central cut- 
ting plant. 


Quick-frozen consumer cuts are 
only one phase of this problem, 
but a phase which many packers 
are considering, because it in- 
volves their merchandising plans. 

Processing methods, cost of 
equipment, distribution methods 
and equipment, processing and 
distribution costs — all these 
points come up when the packer 
raises the question: ‘Shall I go 
into quick-frozen meats?” 

And each of these points is de- 
batable, because all phases of this 
problem are still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

The packer need not experi- 
ment with equipment—the manu- 
facturer will do that. But he 
must work out cost and merchan- 








| Quick Freezing Times 


Recent experiments with a new 
type of experimental quick-freez- 
ing apparatus give the following 
test results: 


Pork chops, '% in. 12 to 20 min. 





Reef cuts, 2 in. 55 to 65 min. 
Poultry 1% to 2% hrs. 
Hams 2 to 3 hrs. 














dising methods. And here he 
needs to do some experimenting, 
in order to test out his own mar- 
ket for this new product. 

In the April 12 issue of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER was illustrated 
and described an experimental quick 
freezer designed by the Dry Ice Corpora- 
tion to enable packers to test out the 
market for quick-frozen meats. 

In the following article the situation 
is further discussed and another type of 
experimental quick freezer described. 





Quick Freezing Economies 
By Francis Burke. 

Who will reap the greatest benefits 
from the distribution of quick-frozen 
food ? - 

Will it be the consumer, the retailer, 
the distributor, packer or producer? 

As for the consumer, there must be 
some inducement for him to buy. 

The retailer must be convinced of 
the benefits to him in offering quick- 
frozen goods to his customers. He will 
eventually handle the new products 
when consumer demand has been built 
up to a certain point, but there must 
be sufficient inducement to get him to 
pioneer. : 

The wholesaler or distributor will 
have to be compensated for pushing the 
new product. 


And, of course, packers of various 
food products will not jump into the 
new field unless there are big ad- 
vantages to be gained, including good 
profits, compared to the established 
business. 

Prospects for Near Future. 


Will there be benefits to everyone 
all along the line from producer to con- 
sumer? And who will enjoy the bene- 
fits to the greatest degree during the 
early stages? 

Eventually, when quick-freezing has 
been worked out for the wide range of 
perishable products to which it logically 
applies, and when it has been estab- 
lished among competitive houses, the 
leveling effect of competition will cause 
the benefits and savings to be dis- 
tributed in somewhat even proportions. 

But let us consider the immediate 
future. 

We have heard repeatedly that quick- 
freezing of meats, poultry and fish will 
render the greatest service and economy 
to the retail store. Also, we have seen 
outlined the tremendous possibilities for 
the packer. At this time let us center 
our attention upon the packer, but in 
doing so we shall also consider for a 
moment his principal outlet—the retail 
store. 

Benefits to Retailer. 


The retail grocery has had an un- 
satisfactory experience with meat de- 
partments. They are a source of con- 
tinual concern and rarely bring an at- 
tractive profit. 

Now, it is entirely possible to handle 
meats safely over the counter in quick- 
frozen, package form. This eliminates 
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the large floor space and equipment 
investment previously demanded by the 
meat department. 

Also, the salary charge against the 
meat department is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Sales are made by the regular 
grocery clerks, and are made with dis- 
patch because all cuts are standardized 
and properly labeled. 

This new method of merchandising 
meats, poultry and fish will, as shown 
by recent experience, enable the re- 
tailer to sell at prices ranging from 
2c to 18c per net pound under the mar- 
ket for the same grades of fresh meats. 
It will, in addition, give the store a 
handsome profit on the sale, and in- 
creased sales for the other counters 
due to the increased number of shoppers 
attracted to the store. 


Many Advantages Claimed. 


Other benefits are: 

Elimination of waste, shrinkage and 
spoilage; 

Improved appearance of the store and 
consequent gain in prestige; 

Ability of the dealer to order daily, 
or every other day or bi-weekly, in ex- 
act accordance with the demand for va- 
rious cuts; 

Ease of controlling the books of the 
meat department; 

Guess-work eliminated from the de- 
termination or predetermination of 
profit margin; 

Security against heavy losses usually 
sustained from changes of personnel; 
and, finally, 

Ability to open up meat departments 
in stores without being required to make 
building alterations or to seek addi- 
tional store space. 

Still another point which may have 
a far-reaching effect is the ability of 
the consumer to safely do all buying 
by ’phone or messenger, because of 
standardization of product and con- 
venience and safety of handling. 

These advantages to the retailer are 
significant. The added expense of 
quick-freezing, wrapping, packaging 
and distributing in frozen form is slight 
in comparison to the benefits gained as 
compared to present methods of mer- 
chandizing fresh meats. 

Benefits to Food Packer. 

Food packers who have made a thor- 
ough study of the subject see just as 
great benefits to them. Those who have 
not given the new method close study 
are waiting to be shown. 

Still others seem convinced that the 
new method will strengthen competitive 
houses which are in a position to get 
started early, and offer a distinct ad- 
vantage to certain packers located in or 
near: the big producing districts. 

Before profits are anticipated, one 
must face squarely the problems that 
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FREEZES AT LOW TEMPERATURES. 
The freezer consists of a heavily insu- 


lated box, a brine tank, an aluminum 
hooded freezing compartment, a set of 
solid carbon dioxide charging pans and 
containers in which the product is frozen. 
A motor keeps the brine in circulation. 
Temperatures as low as —20 degs. F. are 
possible. A constant temperature can be 
maintained when desired. 
go along with initiating the new meth- 
od of preserving and distributing. 
The firms which turn to quick-freez- 
ing and packaging must face radical 


(Continued on page 47.) 
~ =e 


QUICK FREEZING EXPERIMENTS. 

There is much need at this time for 
accurate information on the market for 
quick-frozen meats and first-hand data 
on the details of producing and dis- 
tributing them. To aid packers to se- 
cure helpful facts an experimental quick 
freezer has been placed on the mar- 
ket recently by the Quick-Freeze Cor- 
poration, New York City. 

The essential parts of this unit are 
a large brine tank containing a prede- 
termined mass of refrigerated brine 
(about 300 to 600 lbs.), a motor-driven 
agitator, an aluminum-hooded freezing 
compartment, a set of solid carbon 
dioxide charging pans and the required 
types of freezing containers or molds to 
adapt the freezer to the specific needs 
of each user. 

The brine tank and its freezing com- 
partment are highly insulated, so that 
the heat infiltration, either during freez- 
ing tests or between tests, will be so 
low as to require a minimum of refrig- 
erating effect. Practically all of the re- 
frigeration applied to the brine is used 
to freeze the products and take care 
of the specific heat of the metal in 
the freezing molds. 

Constant Temperature Possible. 


Only a few pounds of solid carbon 
dioxide per day are required to hold 
the brine mass at an even temperature 
in the zone around —20 degs. F., it is 
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said. At higher temperature the re- 
quirements are much less. 

The aim has been to eliminate 
wastage of refrigeration and secure the 
greatest amount of freezing with a 
given weight of CO: By varying the 
supply of CO: in the charging pans, the 
temperature of the brine can be low- 
ered to any desired point. 

If it is desirable to maintain a con- 
stant temperature during a freezing 
test, one of the charging pans can be 
left in the brine outside the freezing 
compartment. The amount of CO: 
added to this pan can be just enough 
to keep the brine thermometer at a 
constant reading. 


In freezing a few pounds of products 
at a time, without keeping the charg- 
ing pan going, there is a rise in the 
brine temperature during freezing of 
roughly from 2 to 6 degs. This is 
about the condition that prevails in al- 
most all of the production quick-freez- 
ers, and is the most advantageous way 
of obtaining reliable data from the 
tests. 

Temperature Drop Rapid. 

An important feature of the arrange- 
ment is the construction of the charg- 
ing pans. Each pan consists of a rec- 
tangular receptacle having a displace- 
ment of about % cu. ft. The inner, 
bottom surface of the pan is provided 
with a number of conduction ribs welded 
or sweat-tinned to the bottom. These 
multiply the surface exposed to the 
crushed COs, 

Likewise, on the brine side of the 
bottom there are ribs to increase the 
area exposed to the rapidly circulating 
brine. Thus a full supply of crushed 
CO: placed in the charging pans can 
cause 5 degs. reduction of the brine 
temperature in just a few minutes. 

The CO: used for charging is usual- 
ly crushed to a rather fine consistency 
before being placed in the pans so as 
to make contact with practically the en- 
tire inner surface of the pan. By this 
means it has been possible to bring 
down the temperature of the large mass 
of brine from plus 5 degs. F. to minus 
20 degs. F. in less than an hour. 

Cuts Frozen Quickly. 

In an experimental unit of this sort 
it is possible to get almost any result 
by varying the conditions. One user 
of this freezer has reported freezing 
times for various cuts as follows: 


Product. Freezing Time. 
Poultry 1% to 2% hrs. 
2-in. beef cuts 55 to 65 min. 
1-in. fish cuts 18 min. 

Hams 2 to 3 hrs. 


Using various sizes and shapes of 
containers for edible offal and other 
meat and poultry products similar fa- 
vorable results were secured. 
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How Pre-Cut Packaged Fresh Meats Are 
Sold in a “Butcherless” Meat Store 


Carpeted floors, mirrored walls, 
art lighting fixtures, salesgirls in 
neat costumes—instead of saw- 
dust under foot and butchers in 
bloody aprons. 

Packaged meats in latest styles, 
sold from tile-and-plate-glass re- 
frigerated cases—instead of car- 
casses and wholesale cuts hang- 
ing bare on rows of hooks. 

Chairs, tables and reading 
lamps—instead of chopping 
blocks and old-style ice boxes. 


This is the “butcherless” meat store 
of the future, as exemplified in the 
“demonstration store” opened on July 
25 by the Hygrade Food Products Co. 
on Broadway near 77th street in New 
York City. 

The company does not intend to 
enter the retail meat business. Presi- 
dent Samuel Slotkin says he is opening 
this store merely to show the trade 
how attractive a meat store can be 
made in this “new era” of food distri- 





bution—when most food is sold in pack- 
ages, and the customer does not care 
to see the bloody side of the business, 


Art in the Meat Shop. 

It is also the largest and possibly 
the only store in the country devoted 
exclusively to the sale of pre-cut pack- 
aged fresh meats. 

Store fixtures and arrangements are 
in futuristic style. The color system 
is orange and blue. A soft deep blue 
carpet covers the floor; the walls are 
buff and cream craftexed with a 
sprinkling of gold and decorated with 
eight large futuristic mirrors. 

Display cases are orange and blue, 
with flashing orange lamps at each end. 
The lighting fixtures suspended from 
the ceiling and those placed on tables 
are also in futuristic style. Tables and 
chairs that invitingly urge customers 
to rest for a moment are placed beside 
the mirrors facing the display cases. 

The refrigerated display cases are 
the “Oreole” type, specially constructed 


SELLING STEAKS AND CHOPS IN A TIFFANY SETTING. 


Interior of the demonstration store opened in the heart of New York City by the 
Hygrade Food Products Co. to show people what the meat store of the future should 


look like. (Ewing Galloway photo.) 


Carpeted, mirrored and “dolled up” like a Fifth Avenue art store, it doesn’t look 
much like the butcher shop of the past, or even of the present. 
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ONE WAY TO DRAW CUSTOMERS. 
Futuristic meat store attracts custom- 


ers. The latest model refrigerated case 
in the artistically-designed display window 
contains packaged fresh meats cut at the 
central plant and ready for the customer. 
Many of them will te eaten in dinettes, 
kitchenettes and alcoves not nearly so at- 
tractive as this meat shop. (Ewing Gal- 
loway photo) 

by Ottenheimer Bros., Inc., of Balti- 
more, and equipped with Kelvinator re- 
frigerating units. Two of them are 
100 x 42x52 in. high, containing one 
display section with storage space 
below. 


How Meats Are Displayed. 


One case is used to display the smaller 
cuts, such as steaks, chops and cutlets, 
while the other is utilized for display- 


ing roasts, legs of lamb, shoulder 
roasts, etc. These are of counter 
height. 


In the rear of the store there is a 
case 9 ft. long by 3 ft. wide and 5 ft. 
high. This case has three display 
shelves and is used for smoked meats, 
sausage, butter, eggs, lard and similar 
products. On top of this case Hygrade 
displays its canned and glassed meat 
products. 

Cutting and Handling Meats. 

A display case, also refrigerated, is 
built to fit the window, and is 60 in. 
long and 40 in. wide. This case dis- 
plays the attractively-packaged fresh 
meats, neatly decorated with bits of 
fresh parsley. This tempting array 
catches the admiration of the many 
passersby on this section of the “Great 
White Way.” 

All waste weight of bone, fat, etc., is 
removed at the central cutting plant of 
the Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion, and the consumer pays for meat 
only. The prices are said to be slightly 
lower per pound than those paid for 
similar cuts and grade in nearby “cut 
to order” shops. Each individual pack- 
age is stamped and graded and bears 
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the legend “Inspected and passed— 

U. S. Government—Grade Choice.” 
Cutting and packaging operations 
take place during the night, so that 
deliveries are made early each morning, 
assuring the customer of fresh cut 
meats. Special calls by motorcycles are 
made during the day. Meats unsold at 
the end of the day are purchased by 
the employes of the corporation, or by 

lower priced restaurants at discount. 

———e—_—_ 
SCHMIDT IN NEW PLANT. 


The formal opening of the new plant 
of the Schmidt Provision Co., Toledo, 
O., was held on Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, July 30. The public was 
invited to visit the plant at that time 
and a large number availed themselves 
of the opportunity to inspect this mod- 
ern and up-to-date establishment. 

August Schmidt, senior member of 
the firm, has been engaged in the meat 
industry for the past 35 years. He 
served his apprenticeship under able 
teachers and operated retail markets 
for many years. For the past ten 
years he has been engaged in meat 
packing. 

Emil Schmidt, son of August, junior 
member of the firm, was brought up in 
the meat business. He graduated re- 
cently from the Institute course in 
meat packing at the University of Chi- 
cago. : 

The company merchandises its hams 
and bacon under the brand name “Pre- 
ferred.” It specializes in highgrade 
sausage and fancy meat loaves, and 
has built up a large business on this 
merchandise. 

-—— fe 
MEAT PLANT EQUIPMENT FIRM. 


A new sales organization to deal in 
a complete line of meat plant, sau- 
sage kitchen and rendering equipment 
has been formed by J. W. Hubbard, 
formerly vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the Mechanical Manufacturing 
Co. H. S. Ring, for eight years as- 
sistant sales manager of the same com- 
pany, will be associated with Mr. Hub- 
bard. The headquarters of the firm will 
be at 407 So. Dearborn st., Chicago. 

The aim of the firm will be to render 
a service to equipment purchasers and 
simplify purchasing routine by consoli- 
dating the lines of the various manu- 
facturers in a central sales office. On 
the other hand, manufacturers may 
avail themselves of the facilities the 
firm will be prepared to offer. 

Among other things, the new organi- 
zation states that it is prepared to an- 
swer all inquiries on meat plant equip- 
ment and to give expert advice on all 
matters involving merchanical devices 
used in the meat and rendering in- 
dustries. 
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MORE QUICK-FROZEN MEATS. 

Distribution of packaged retail cuts 
of hard-chilled fresh meats was started 
during the past week by the Indianapo- 
lis Abattoir Company. The city of 
Muncie, Ind., was selected for a start. 

The product will be distributed 
through seven independent and two 
chain stores. Full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements and announcements mailed 
direct to consumers herald the intro- 
duction of these pre-cut fresh meats. 

These announcements call attention 
to the fact that steaks, chops, roasts, 
sweetbreads and other meats and meat 
specialties will be available to the buy- 
er in this new form. They point out 
that the meat has been “subjected to 
instantaneous freezing way below zero 
and kept at near zero until delivered 
to you—which is nature’s way of pre- 
serving freshness indefinitely.” 
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The Kolbe process of quick freezing 
has been used in the preparation of 
the meats. 

—)——_ 
CELLOPHANE CUTS PRICE. 

The Du Pont Cellophane Company 
has announced another reduction in the 
price of its patented product, Moisture- 
proof Cellophane, made possible by the 
unusual acceptance of this material by 
the cigar industry during the last six 
months and by its indicated adoption 
as a wrap for frozen foods, nuts and 
other products. 

Announcement is also made that a 
greater reduction will be made in the 
price of regular Cellophane than had 
been previously scheduled for this time. 
This makes the ninth reduction in price 
since the domestic manufacture of Cel- 
lophane was started by the Du Pont 
organization. 
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Packers’ Convention and Exhibits Plans 


The 1930 Packers’ Convention will be 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on 
October 17 to 22, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week by the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 

As previously announced in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, the sectional 
meetings take place on Friday and 
Saturday, October 17 and 19, the reg- 
istration and reception on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 19, the convention sessions on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 20 and 
Zi. 


The seventh Conference of Major In- 
dustries will be held at the University 
of Chicago on Wednesday, October 22, 
and the annual packers’ banquet that 
evening. 

Exhibits in connection with the con- 
vention will be held in the Tower and 


French Rooms on the main floors of 
the Drake, adjoining the Grand ball 
room, where the convention sessions 
will be held. Exhibits of machinery 
and mechanical aids and supplies used 
in the packing industry will be placed 
in booths in these two rooms. 

Applications for space from members 
and associate members will be filled in 
the order received. Applications should 
be sent to the Institute offices, 506 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
marked for the attention of Mr. H. L. 
Osman. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the Drake to facilitate the delivery of 
exhibits. A doorway has been cut 
through the wall of the Tower room at 
a point adjacent to the freight ele- 
vators, which will enable the placing of 


exhibits without the difficulty experi- 
enced heretofore. 














PACKERS’ CONVENTION TO BE HELD AT DRAKE HOTEL, CHICAGO. 
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Packer Grading of Fresh Beef Shows 
Progress of the Grading Idea 


Nearly 80,000 beef carcasses have 
been graded and stamped with packer 
brands during the first five months of 
1930, according to reports received by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 

Of this number 13,068 were included 
in the first grade and 66,706 in the 
second grade. 

All four of the larger packers have 
established the practice of stamping 
beef with private grade brands. When 
the work was first taken up only the 


viduals now avail themselves of this 
service. 

Commenting on the service the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board says: 
“Demand for government graded and 
stamped beef is on the increase. All 
small packers to whom grading service 
is extended offer practically all their 
kill, which grades from good to prime, 
to be graded and stamped. 

“There has been a material increase 
in the sale of government graded and 
stamped beef by chain stores, especially 
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BURLAn OF aGmrcuLTUMAL ECONOMICS 


GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT GRADING OF BEEF. 

The year 1930 started out with government grading of beef on a con- 
siderably larger scale than in the early months of either 1929 or 1928. 
Throughout the last half of 1929 considerably more beef was graded than 
in the same period of 1928, but the 1930 figures bid fair to move on con- 
siderably higher levels than were reached in the 1929 peaks. 


top grade was branded, but later the 
second grade was added. 

Armour and Company brand their 
beef “Star Supreme” and “Quality 
Extra”; the Cudahy Packing Co., “Puri- 
tan” and “Rex”; Swift and Company, 
“Premium” and “Select”; and Wilson 
& Co., “Certified” and “Special.” 

The practice of branding was started 
by packers on August 8, 1927, and from 
that period to the close of 1928, 43,025 
carcasses were branded under first 
grades and 77,648 under second. Dur- 
ing 1929 there were included in the 
first grade 34,137 carcasses and in the 
second grade 83,720. Marked increases 
have taken place in the number of car- 
cass2:s branded beginning with March, 
1930. 

Government Grading Increases. 

Government grading also has _in- 
creased materially during the current 
year. In the fiscal year ended June 30. 
1930, government grading increased 62 
per cent over the previous year. This 
took place although there was no in- 
crease in the number of inspectors 
employed. Forty-four firms and ind’- 


in the East and in the Middle West. 

“During the past year there has been 
a phenomenal increase in the demand 
for government graded and stamped 
beef from hotels and restaurants.” 

Grading and stamping beef has been 
urged and actively supported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Better Beef Association, whose 
membership is comprised largely of 
breeders of purebred and high grade 
beef cattle. 


NEW LIVESTOCK COOPERATIVE. 


Organization of the Farmers Live- 
stock Marketing Association was con- 
summated in Omaha early this week at 
a meeting of heads of Farmers’ Union 
live stock commission companies. 
These are the companies which failed 
to come into the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association, recently or- 
ganized under the direction and with 
the support of the Federal Farm Board. 

It is planned to incorporate the new 
organization with a capital of $1,000,- 
000, under the laws of Delaware and to 
seek recognition of the Federal Farm 
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Board so that the new unit may have 
access to farm board funds for loans 
to its membership. 

H. G. Keeney, head of the Nebraska 
Farmers’ Union, has been elected presi- 
dent; C. B. Crandall, president of the 
Central Co-operative Association, vice- 
president; and F. B. Young, East St. 
Louis, secretary and treasurer. These 
officers, with G. B. Miller of Albia, 
Iowa, and George W. Hobbs, Kansas 
City, will constitute the executive 
board. 

It is planned that the new associa- 
tion will merge all midwestern farmers 
union live stock commission houses and 
their three allied organizations, the 
Central Co-operative of St. Paul, the 
Farmers’ Live Stock Commission Co. 
of East St. Louis and the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association Live Stock Com- 
mission of Springfield, Mo., into one 
organization. 

The new group expects to open head- 
quarters in Chicago and begin operation 
within a month. 

a \ 
PACKER CATERS FOR BARBECUE. 

The Rittberger Company, Zanesville, 
Ohio, meat packers, recently staged a 
service which has never been in their 
line heretofore when they took the con- 
tract for serving the main part of the 
barbecue-picnic supper to the Lodge of 
Amity Masons No. 5 on the occasion 
of the 125th anniversary of the lodge 
at the county fair grounds. Visitors 
from all parts of Ohio were present, as 
well as out of state visitors, which 
brought the number served to 4,000. 


Rittberger’s killed and barbecued five 
steers fattened on their own farm and 
averaging 750 lbs. They also made 250 
gallons of coffee and heated 120 gallons 
each of baked beans and spaghetti. The 
coffee was steeped by surrounding ten 
gallon cans of coffee with boiling water. 
The regular equipment used for baking 
meat loaves was used with good re- 
sults for roasting the meat. 


Carl Rittberger of the company said 
this was about the biggest single un- 
dertaking of his business experience. 
Tan cone-shaped caps bearing the com- 
pany’s name were given away during 
the evening. 

oo 
WILSON TAKES UP NEW DUTIES. 


Paul O. Wilson, recently elected 
secretary-manager of the National 
Livestock Marketing Association, which 
was formed some time ago under the 
auspices of the Federal Farm Board, 
has taken up his new duties at the 
headquarters of the association in Chi- 
cago. For the past several years Mr. 
Wilson has been manager of the Pro- 
ducer’s Cooperative Livestock Commis- 
sion association at Cincinnati. 

















Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat | 
and allied industries. For further 
| information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony’  Blidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 




















SHOULD COLLECT FULL VALUE. 


A consignment of cattle was received 
by an Eastern packer short three ani- 
mals. These were removed by the rail- 
road company at two points, one animal 
dying after removal and the other two 
being sold for immediate slaughter. Can 
the packer collect for the full value of 
these cattle? This packer says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We had consigned to use one carload butcher 
cows, which arrived at our plant checking short 
three animals. Subsequent investigations showed 
one of these animals was taken from the car at 
one point, and two at another. The two removed 
were sold to a packer at that point for im- 
mediate slaughter. He remitted to us for what 
he termed to be “‘bruised Bologna carcasses’’, The 
first animal removed, we understand, subsegently 
died at point of removal. We received no sal- 
vage from the railroad company. 

In presenting our claim to the carrier, we made 
it for the average value of 3 cows, less the sal- 
vage received for the two animals removed at the 
second point. The railroad company in investigat- 
ing shipment submits copy of post mortem record 
which was conducted on the animal removed at the 
first point. You will note the cause of death was 
termed ‘‘Railroad Sickness’’. Upon receiving this 
report we again took the matter up with the car- 
rier, and asked what lesions were present, or by 
what other means the veterinary determined the 
case to be ‘‘railroad sickness’’, We are attaching 
copy of veterinary report upon this subject, which 
seems to say to us, that not finding any direct 
cause for the death of the animal in question, he 
merely called the sickness, ‘railroad sickness’’. 
We understand from local veterinarians that there 
is nothing in their pathology known as ‘‘railroad 
sickness’, but that it is a term used by carriers 
to cover a multitude of things which are easier 
to explain under the term of ‘“‘railroad sickness’’ 
than anything else. 

In view of the fact that a portion of this ship- 
ment received rough handling, as proven by the 
two animals removed for immediate slaughter, we 
believe it logical to take the stand that the first 
animal removed had received the same treatment 
and for this reason died at that point. 

We are writing you at length upon this matter, 
with a view to receiving your opinion and recom- 
mendations before proceeding further against the 
carrier, as we do not like to enter suit unless 
we have a fair expectation of winning. If in 
your opinion there is any sickness known as ‘‘rail- 
road sickness’’, the mortality of which would off- 
set the claim we have of careless handling, 
would be pleased to receive your experience rela- 
tive to same. We do not like to make any claim 
which is not founded upon right, but we really 
believe we have a just claim against the carrier 
in the above mentioned case, which should be 
paid in full by them, 


Assuming the shipper has a clear bill 
of lading (live stock contract), he 
should assert a claim for the full value 
of each animal lost or injured in transit. 
If he can identify the animals it would 
be more proper to file for the individual 
value of each animal instead of the av- 
erage. 

The term “railroad sickness” is more 
an excuse than a scientific term. An- 
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other name for it is “shipping sickness”, 
and the two are worked overtime. 

Obviously this veterinary gave the 
stuff the customary post mortem, which 
means not a thing so far as establish- 
ing the cause of the death is concerned. 
They open the carcass and find the 
lungs full of blood—as all unbled ani- 
mals would be—and state “congestion 
of the lungs” as the cause of the death. 

Again, they may find lesions, and 
seize that as the excuse. They never go 
beyond the first excuse they can lo- 
cate. Yet if you were travelling on the 
Century enroute to Colorado with a bad 
case of T.B., they could hardly dodge 
settlement with your folks if they broke 
your neck, regardless of T. B. lesions 
or what have you! 


In the first place, the railroad com- 
pany had no business to convert the 
animal removed from the shipment. 
When they did so they assumed full 
responsibillity for its value, and the 
shipper need not try to run down and 
identify his lost animal. He can stand 
pat and make the railroad pay. 

In the second place, the same situa- 
tion applies as to the removal of the 
two animals at another point, plus the 
fact that strange things have happened 
at certain feeding yards. One large 
packer paints his calves going through 
these particular yards, using a “splotch” 
of paint on each. Reason? Because 
his good stuff was being stolen and in- 
ferior and even dead animals substi- 
tuted. So why should the shipper hesi- 
tate to press for full settlement ? 

Of course, if the claims go to suit, 
which is not likely, the jury may decide 
one way or the other; no one can fore- 
see how a jury will judge the facts. 
However, full recovery should be had, 
or suit instituted. 

a od 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on July 
30, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
July 23, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. -—Close.— 

Week ended July July 

July 30. —July 30.— 30. 23. 
Amer. H. & L. 200 3% 3% 38% 4 
Do. Pfd...... 300 21% 21% 21% # £22 
Amer. Stores... 200 44 48% 44 4H 

Armour A...... 14,600 5% 5 5 4% 

DS, Bac csccsu 14,600 3 2% 2% 2% 
Do. Pfd...... 300 59% 5914 59% 60 


Do. Del. Pfd. 800 76% 76 76 717% 
Beechnut Pack... 300 55% 55% 554% 54% 
Chick. C. Oil... 4,000 20 20 20 20 

6,500 57 5: 


Childs Co....... 5 % 53% 53% #«453 
Cudahy Pack 400 39% 3914 39% 39 
First Nat. Strsl1,400 52% 505% O51 55 
Gen. Foods..... 25,700 55% 544% 544 £=55% 
Gobel Co....... x 9 9% 9% 9 
Gt. A.&P.1stPfd 10 119% 119% 119% 119 
Do, New..... 125 205 s 05 224% 


Hormel, G. A.. 400 30% 30 30 30% 
Hygrade Food.. 3,300 138% 138% 138% £13 

Kroger G. & B.23,200 25% 25 2544 26% 
Libby McNeill... 8,950 15% 154 15% 15% 
MeMarr Strs... 3,600 13% 138% 18% 15% 


aweae J 
Safeway Strs...21,000 62 581%, 59% 78 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 1,110 92% 91 91 94 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 105 
Strauss R. Strs. 7,800 16% 16% 165% 14% 
Swift & Co. New 4,450 30 30 30 2956 
BO, BB esas 1,450 34% 34% 34% 344% 
Trunz Pork..... 100 20 20 20 20 
vg Teather... 200 9% 95% 9% 105% 
A 


Do. Pr. Pfd.. 100 90% 901% 90% 92 
Wesson Oil..... 800 24% 28% 28% 24% 
Do. PM...... 700 55% 5514 5514 56 
Wilson & Co... 1,200 4 3% 8% 38% 

Do. A 600 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Puyallup Packing Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 

The Farmers’ Live Stock Marketing 
Association, Omaha, Neb., has been 
incorporated in the state of Delaware, 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 

A branch house of the D. E. Neber- 
gall Meat Co. at Eugene, Ore., has been 
destroyed by fire, the estimated loss 
being $7,500. 

Eastern Beef Co., Newark, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $125,000. 

Hitch Bros., Meats, Inc., Princeton, 
Ind., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Oliver M. Hitch, Theodore 
Hitch, Austin V. Hitch. 


ee 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Childs company and subsidiaries re- 
port for the first six months of this 
year net income of $668,329 after all 
charges. This is equal after preferred 
dividends to $1.86 a share on 362,357 
no par shares of common stock, against 
$420,343 or 67 cents a share on 362,191 
shares in the first half of 1929. June 
quarter net income was $291,096, equal 
to 56 cents a share on 362,357 common 
shares, against $377,232, or 80 cents a 
share on 362,334 shares in the preced- 
ing quarter and $260,326 or 47 cents a 
share on 362,191 shares in the June 
quarter last year. 


The United States Leather Company 
reports for the three months ended on 
June 30, net profit of $19,859 after de- 
preciation and other charges. This is 
equivalent to earnings of 13 cents a 
share on the 7 per cent prior preferred 
stock. This compares with net profit 
of $176,328, or $1.20 a share on the 
prior preferred, in the three months 
ended on March 31 and a net loss of 
$1,125,765 after inventory adjustments 
in the three months ended on June 30, 
1929. For the six months ended on 
June 30 net profit was $196,187, or $1.34 
a share on the prior preferred stock, 
compared with a net loss of $1,969,439 
after inventory adjustments in the first 
half year of 1929. 


The semi-annaul statement of Reyn- 
olds Packing Co. shows an increase in 
sales for every month of 1930 over the 
corresponding month of 1929. June 
sales increased $5,500 over those of 
June, 1929, and a $1,000,000 volume is 
reported for the past year. 


ame SEES 
P. & G. IN ENGLAND. 


The Procter & Gamble Co., further- 
ing its program of expansion abroad, 
has acquired a controlling interest in 
Thomas Hedleyce, Ltd., of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the largest independent soap 
manufacturing company in Great 
Britain. The company has a capital 
stock of 500,000 pounds sterling and 
has two factories at Birmingham and 
one at Wathondearne. It is reported 
that Procter & Gamble plans to expand 
the manufacturing and distributing 
business of the company throughout 
northern England and Scotland. Ac- 
quisition of the Cadum Soap Co. of 
Paris, and other plants in France and 
Germany for the manufacture of acids, 
oils and soap is also planned, according 
to report. 
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Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee— 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing ~~ 
Chicago; and F. S. Snyder and W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas B. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, I1l. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; ¢. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Is Lard Protection Next? 


The measure which has been pending 
before Congress for a long time, popu- 
larly known as the Haugen bill, to bring 
within the definition of oleomargarine 
all compounds made in the semblance 
of butter, became law with the affixing 
of the President’s signature on July 10. 
The provisions of the bill will not be- 
come effective until one year from the 
date of signature. 

This bill has been fought bitterly by 
interests which have been manufactur- 
ing what was termed a yellow cooking 
compound, but which bore a close re- 
semblance both to butter and oleomar- 
garine. These compounds have been 
marketed with a tax such as that im- 
posed on other so-called imitations of 
butter in the form of oleomargarine, 
whether of animal or vegetable origin 
or containing a mixture of both animal 
and vegetable oils. 

This is one subject on which both 
butter and oleomargarine interests were 
in agreement. Butter interests believed 
their product was entitled to the same 
protection against these fats as against 
oleomargarine. Manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of the latter product felt that 
marketing might be on a more equitable 
basis with such a law. 

In connection with this widening of 
the scope of the oleomargarine law, be- 
lieved necessary to the protection of the 
butter industry, comes the recommenda- 
tion of the special sifting committee of 
the South Dakota Tax Conference of a 
sales tax upon lard substitutes. 


For some time there has been a move 
on foot in South Dakota to impose a tax 
on lard substitutes, the same protection 
being desired for this important prod- 
uct of hog raising as is conferred on 
butter, one of the major products of 
dairy farming. 

Lard prices have been declining for 
a number of years, the decline being 
attributed in large measure to the 
rapid development of substitutes. The 
American farmer is frequently not sat- 
isfied with the price he gets for hogs. 
Other factors being equal, lard is recog- 
nized as a depressing influence on live 
hog values. This is because much lard 
moves out of the packers’ hands at or 
below the cost of live hogs, leaving 
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nothing to cover shrink, processing and 
distribution, and other costs. 

Should the hog farmers of the coun- 
try rise up and demand protection for 
lard such as the dairy farmers have de- 
manded and secured for butter, results 
of widespread significance can be visu- 
alized. 

—— 


New Products and Methods 

One meat packer called attention re- 
cently to the fact that while much is 
being heard about merchandising fresh 
meats in consumer packages, little is 
being said about putting the plant in 
shape to produce this merchandise or 
the methods that will be used. 

He pointed out that as the size of 
the sale unit decreases the cost per 
pound to produce merchandise increases, 
and that as the cost per pound increases 
the margin of profit must decrease 
unless this greater cost is offset by 
better production methods. 

And he might have added that, aside 
from distress selling, prices in any 
sales territory are very liable to be 
based on the cost of production and 
merchandising in the most efficient 
plant in that territory. 

More than ever before, therefore, 
there will be a premium on plant effi- 
ciency. That packer will have the 
advantage who can cut his carcasses to 
the best advantage and with the least 
waste, process his product with the 
greatest economy, and get his mer- 
chandise ready for sale with the great- 
est efficiency. 

Meat plants have depended on hand 
operations in many departments because 
human skill and reasoning are neces- 
sary for best results, and because the 
raw material is not standardized as to 
size, shape and quality. 

But if meat in consumer packages 
grows in popularity, greater mechani- 
zation of the plants probably will come. 

It may be economical to wrap a pork 
But the task 
is increased several times when the 
loin is divided into chops. And the 
packer must absorb this increase. 
Efficient cutting machines, conveyors, 


loin by hand for example. 


- automatic wrapping and packing ma- 


chines are only some of the equipment 
on the way to more general use in the 
meat plant. 


wi el 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Inexpensive Mettwurst 


A sausagemaker in the East wants a 
formula for an inexpensive Mettwurst, 
and makes the following inquiry: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please send me a formula for making 
Mettwurst. The trade I have does not want an 
expensive product: 

Following is a formula for a good 
grade of Mettwurst: 

Meats: 

60 lbs. boneless chucks, trimmed 

30 lbs. frozen regular pork trimmings 
or S. P. ham fat 

10 lbs. beef tripe, cooked 


Seasoning: 

3 Ibs. 10 oz. salt (when ham fat is 
used) 

4 lbs. salt (when pork trimmings are 
used) 


4 oz. granulated sugar 
2 oz. nitrate soda or saltpeter 
8 oz. ground white pepper 

This formula is shown on a percent- 
age basis, but is always handled on a 
block basis of 150 Ibs. of meat. 

Mixing.—Grind the boneless chucks 
and beef tripe through the 7/64-inch 
plate of hasher. Weigh meats in proper 
proportions, and put boneless chucks 
and beef tripe on rocker block and rock 
for about 10 minutes, adding seasoning. 
Then add pork trimmings or ham fat, 
as the case may be, and rock all to- 
gether for another 10 minutes, making 
a total rocking time of about 20 minutes 
for 150 Ibs. of meat, or a medium fine 
cut. 

Then put meats in cooler at a tem- 
perature of 36 to 40 degs. and spread 
on shelving pans or boards for 48 hours 
minimum or 72 hours maximum. Care- 
fully knead the meat on the pans by 
hand to exclude air. 

At the end of 48 to 72 hours remove 
the meat from pans to mixing machine 
and mix for about 8 minutes. Then 
deliver to stuffing machine. 


Stuffing —This product is stuffed in 
beef rounds, cut 18 in. long. The cas- 
ings must be inspected carefully to see 
that they are in good condition and 
fully cured before using. 

Product must be stuffed tightly into 
the stuffing machine, but do not use too 
much air pressure or there will be 
breakage. Eighty pounds on the stuf- 
fing machine is generally sufficient for 
this grade of meats. Stuff the casings 
to full capacity, having the casings as 
plump as possible. Puncture the cas- 
ings thoroughly to prevent air pockets 
between the casings and the meat. 


Cooling.—After stuffing hang on 


trucks, being careful to spread the 
meats so that they do not touch, and 
put in cooler at a temperature of 36 to 
40 degs. for about 24 hours. The 
product is now ready for the smoke- 
house. 


Smoking.—After the product is hung 
carefully, start a slow, cold smoke, 
using hardwood sawdust only. Carry 
the temperature of the house for the 
first 24 hours at from 70 to 72 degs. 
or until a good color is obtained and the 
entire surface of the casing is thor- 
oughly dry. 

Then gradually give the product a 
little more heat, and finish off at about 
90 degs. for a few hours or until the 
desired color is obtained. When suffi- 
ciently smoked, remove from the smoke- 
house and place on trucks, where the 
product will not be exposed to draft. 
When truck is full cover with burlap 
and place in the dryroom. 

Drying.—Hang closely together for 
the first few hours, so that the product 
may cool down gradually from smoke- 
house to dryroom temperature without 
wrinkling or shriveling. Then care- 
fully spread in hanging sections so that 
the product does not touch, and hang 
burlap around the product to prevent 
too much air circulation or draft. 

The product made by this formula is 
not intended to be dried, but may be 
shipped or sold strictly fresh within 
24 hours after delivering to dryroom. 

— fo —— 


Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 











| Fancy Dry-Cure Bacon 


An Eastern packinghouse 
superintendent got especial- 
ly good results with the 
formula for making fancy 
dry cure bacon which he se- 
cured from THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. This is what 
he says about it: 

“A short time ago I 
wrote you for a cure you 
could recommend for a 
fancy dry cure bacon. We 
have already given it a thor- 
ough trial and the cure has 
far more than exceeded our 
expectations in all ways.” 

This formula is available 
to subscribers. Send a 2c 
stamp with request to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
= 
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Gray Color in Lard 


What gives a gray cast to lard and 
edible tallow? A packer who is having 
this trouble writes regarding it as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been having considerable trouble with 
a grey cast in our lard and edible tallow. As 
all of our products are thoroughly washed, cleaned, 
and drained before going to the tanks, we are at 
a loss to understand this condition. 

Any advice that you can forward to us will be 
greatly appreciated. 

In order to overcome this trouble it 
is suggested that this inquirer have the 
following points checked: 

See that all scale is cleaned away 
from the top of the tank. By the top 
is not meant the top sides, but the 
actual top to which the charging neck 
is attached. It is probable that when 
the operator washes the tank the hose 
is put in at an angle which washes the 
tank down only about two or three feet 
from the top. 


Due to this a hard scale forms and 
occasionally large lumps break off and 
fall into the lard or tallow during cook- 
ing. As this scale is black, discolora- 
tion results. 


Before running any water into the 
tank for cooking purposes, always let 
the first of the water run to the sewer. 
This can be accomplished by installing 
a tee and a valve in the water feed line. 
Water sometimes lies from 24 to 48 
hours in the line and becomes discolored 
with rust and scale, and naturally if 
used as cooking water, off-color fats 
will result. 


Also see that methods are provided 
to prevent the exhaust vapors, which 
will condense, from running back into 
the tank. Either a check valve or trap 
installed in the vapor exhaust line will 
prevent this. 


a 
Mill for Grinding Bone 


A soap manufacturer who wants to 
grind dried bones says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you advise us what type of mill is best 
suited for grinding dried bones of all sizes into 
medium fine bone meal suitable for fertilizer pur- 
poses? We do not want to grind it so fine as 
some kinds, which are almost like flour. 

Such equipment is advertised regu- 
larly in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
and a mill suitable to this inquirer’s 
needs could be purchased from any one 
of these companies. The fineness of 
the crushed product depends upon the 
size of the screen put in, and this can 
be adjusted to any size desired by the 
producer. 
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Hair Slip Hides 


A packer in the South wants to know 
what constitutes a hair slip hide. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly advise us just what constitutes 
a hair slip hide. Recently we sold a load of 
hides, several of which were just a little hair 
slip near the flanks and heads. We contended 
these should not be considered hair slip hides. 

Also, when hides are taken up, how many 
times are they usually hit before weighing. 

Hair slip is the result of bacterial 
action, the first sign of which is loos- 
ening of the hair, usually in patches. 
Where hair slip occurs the grain of 
the hide is damaged, and it is impos- 
sible to cure the hide properly at these 
places. 

Lack of salt is the usual cause of 
hair slip. Water drip, when it washes 
away the salt, may cause it. Improper 
salting of the ears and the hide imme- 
diately behind them is another cause. 

Hair slip implies grain damage. The 
size of the damaged spot is not taken 
into consideration, except to class the 
hide as to grade. No. 1 hides must 
contain no hair slip. 

Soft spots from which the hair has 
fallen are sometimes found on hides. 
Quite often these spots can be hard- 
ened with salt. These are not hair 
slips if the grain is not damaged. 

There is no standard practice in re- 
spect to hitting hides before weighing. 
The worker may hit them once, twice 
or even three times. 

ee. 
KNITTED BAGS FOR MEATS. 

Knitted cotton coverings or bags for 
meats have come into rather general 
use in the meat industry. These are 
shaped to fit the particular carcasses 
or cuts and were designed primarily to 
protect meat during shipment, to shape 
cuts during the smoking process and 
to prevent loss and waste of such prod- 
ucts as frankfurts during smoking and 
shipping. 

On straight carloads of quarters hung 
in a refrigerator car it is common prac- 
tice to cover each quarter with a knitted 
bag. The general method is to bag 
quarters and cuts while they are hang- 
ing from the rails in the cooler and 
before they are sent to the loading plat- 
form. 

When quarters and cuts are shipped 
in what are known as mixed cars, the 
practice is the same, except that some 
packers find it an advantage to use an 
additional outside covering of burlap 


to protect the meat from other pack- 
ages in the car. 

In putting bags on forequarters, hind- 
quarters and lamb, sheep and hog car- 
casses and cuts the bag is run down 
from the open end to the sewed end. 
It is then stretched over the carcass or 
cut. In the case of a forequarter, the 
bag is stretched over the neck first and 
pulled down to the shank bone so that 
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the sewed end is on a s:raight line 
between neck and shank. It is then 
pulled over the remainder of the quar- 
ter and knotied across the top. 

This and other information on how 
and why to use knitted bags, includ- 
ing facts on butt strings, bags for 
calas, picnics and hams, smoked tongue 
bags and bags for boiling hams, etc., 
is contained in an informative little 
booklet issued recently by Fred C. Cahn, 
Chicago, Ill. In addition to information 
on where to use bags and how to apply 
them, the advantages of using them are 
also outlined. 

The booklet will be sent on request to 
any meat man interested. 

——e—_—_ 

SOME FIGURES ON INJURIES. 

Injuries which become infected cost 
close to five times more than injuries 
where there is no infection, according 
to analysis of the cost of industrial 
injuries by Bauer & Black division of 
the Kendall Company. Average cost 
of hurts from handling sharp and 
rough objects is shown to be $86 
when non-infected; $204 when infected, 
and average cost of infected cases 
from wooden slivers, nearly four times 
the cost of non-infected cases. 

An analysis of the percentage of in- 
fections to total injuries shows that 
the hands and fingers sustain the 
greatest proportion of infection, the 
trunk of the body the least. Of over 
34,000 injuries to hands and fingers, 
27.7 per cent became infected; of over 
25,000 injuries to feet and legs, 8.6 per 
cent became infected; out of over 15,- 
000 injuries to the trunk, less than 1 
per cont resulted in infection. 








Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 

Editor The National Provisioner, 


Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, [1]. 
Please send me your reprint on 


“Making Dry Sausage.” 
= not # subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


te eer ice eae Ae ra 
5c in stamps enclosed. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master 











BOILER TUBE TEMPERATURE. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 

I have before me a publication in 
which this statement is made concern- 
ing boiler tubes passing through baffle 
walls: “Every tube is gas tight, under 
temperatures up to 3,300 deg. F.” 

Having read similar erroneous state- 
ments before, and believing that the 
authors did not make the misstatements 
wilfully, I dare say that corrective 
comments on the subject will be wel- 
comed by the authors as well as by 
readers. In other words, I am going 
to try to “straighten things out.” 

Boiler tubes passing through boiler 
baffles are always comparatively cool. 
They are never as hot as 3,000 deg. F., 
nor 2,000 degs., nor even 1,500 degs. 

I have before me a steam table pub- 
lished by a manufacturer of superheat- 
ers which shows that even where the 
steam pressure is 3,300 Ibs. per square 
inch, the temperature of the steam is 
only 705 degs. F., and under no cir- 
cumstances do they advocate superheat 
of more than 300 degs., making the 
maximum possible steam temperature 
about 1,000 degs. F. 

At the same time it must be remem- 


bered that superheaters are seldom 
baffled. Superheaters are seldom 
“touched” by the baffle walls. The 


baffle walls make contact with tubes 
that are always cooler than 1,000 degs. 
F. In fact, as already stated, the water 
in the hottest tubes will never have a 
higher temperature than 705 degs. F. 
That is why I call the tubes “cool” as 
compared with the temperature in the 
furnace. Certainly these comparative- 
ly cool tubes will never permit the tem- 
peratures of the baffle to reach 3,300 
degs. F. 

In actual practice it has been found 
that boiler baffles do not give trouble 
due to high temperature. They do give 
trouble due to the expansion and con- 
traction of tubes, which action causes 
cracking and consequent leakage of the 
valuable hot gases through the cracks, 
permitting those gases to short circuit 
into the stack. 

It has also been found that it pays 
to provide expansion joints in boiler 
baffle walls for the same reason that 
expansion joints areprovided in side- 
walks, in railroads, in steel bridges and 
in pipe lines, etc. Expansion joints per- 
mit the tubes to expand and contract 
without causing cracking and breaking 
of the baffle walls and without resultant 
heat and fuel loss. 
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A MAYER~GRAM MESSAGE 


The Man Who Knows 








" ‘The Man You Know 





NEVERFAIL! 
the nth degree. 


Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frankfurter, Bologna, Pork 
Sausage (with and without sage), Braunschweiger Liver, Summer 
(Mettwurst), Chili Con Carne, Rouladen Delicatessen and Wonder 
Pork Sausage Seasonings. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


A uniform, dependable cure that lives up to its name to 
Possesses that “something different” flavor that imme- 
diately makes your product exclusive. 
our years of experience and information relieve you of unnecessary worries. 
NEVERFAIL will bring YOU success, as it has hundreds of others. 
details at your request! 


Give us a trial! 


6819-23 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 


Write us, and let 


Full 
H. J. MAYER. 

















BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Aug. 1, 1930. — General 
provision market dull and weak. De- 


mand poor for American cut hams. Spot 
market weak. Demand lessening for 
picnics. No demand for square should- 
ers. Pure lard slow, although supply 
is light. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 101s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
109s; picnics, 73s; short backs, 84s; 
bellies, clear, 79s; Canadian, 84s; Cum- 
berlands, 78s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 52s. 

~— fe -—- 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was weak 
during the week ended July 26, 1930, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,637 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 
77,000, at a top Berlin price of 15.57 
cents a pound, compared with 70,000, at 
18.82 cents a pound, for the same week 
of last year. 


The Rotterdam market shows little 
alteration, market firm for premier jus 
on shipment. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. Demand was improving. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 16,000 for the 
week, as compared with 22,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending July 25, 1930, 
was 93,000, as compared with 82,000 
for the corresponding week of last year. 


ne 
FROZEN HOG LIVER EXPORTS. 


Demand for frozen hog livers im- 
ported into Germany from the United 
States is reported as dull due to compe- 
tition of the fresh Danish product and 


the reasonable price at which the 
domestic livers can be secured. The 
revival of article 12 of the German 
meat inspection law permits the im- 
portation of fresh, cooled or frozen hog 
livers, but it prohibits the importation 
of pickled livers that have a salt con- 
tent of more than 6 per cent in the 
middle of the liver. This is reported to 
have a tendency to bar the importation 
of pickled hog livers. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended July 25, 
1930: 






Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef...... 1,077,960 Ibs. 
Brazil—Beef extract..........ee.e0++ 10,080 Ibs. 
CR —FIROOR, oaks ccc c ccscccccesst 2,016 lbs. 
Canada—Veal carcasses ..........+. 201 
Canada—Calf livers .......e.sseee0. 66 Ibs, 
Canada—S. P. hams..........-..06++ 18,933 Ibs, 
Canada—Smoked pork .. pe ceeebes 1,169 lbs. 
GOTMANF—HAMS 2 oc cccccccccccccsece 718 lbs. 
Germany—Sausage ......-+.seeeeeees 1,980 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked pork.........+.+++ 1,562 lbs. 
Holland—Sausage ..........seeeeeees 1,545 lbs. 
Holland—Hamsp ..... cece ee eee ceeees 1,331 Ibs 
Treland—Bacon .......eeeeeeessecees 2,088 Ibs 
Treland—Ham ....cccsccccccsccccces 507 Ibs. 
NS er rere errr 6,890 Ibs. 
SRE hho bo bsdcsedecdcebedas ¢ 77 lbs. 
WOOIT FABER occ cccvccccsccsonsesesee 56 Ibs. 
Paraguay—Canned corned beef....... 50,400 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef........ 27,000 lbs, 

ato - 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Aug. 1, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 121,508 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 1,266 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 110,280 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 14,275 quarters. 
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PRESS 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop ed on Rods 
Quality igh, Price Low 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Prices Steady—Fair Demand—Hogs 
Irregular—Feed Conditions Bad— 
Some Possibility of Forced Market- 
ing. 

The situation in the provision mar- 
ket is quite mixed. The position of 
product seems to be fairly steady, and 
shipping demand is quite well main- 
tained, but the general position for live- 
stock supplies and feeding costs are 
bringing a considerable complication 
into the market. 

The long drouth and intense heat 
over such a wide section of the country 
is making for serious apprehension as 
to what may be the final feeding results 
this year. The government report on 
feed grains this week was considered 
very serious following statement by 
Chairman Legge of the Federal Farm 
Board that the corn situation was the 
worst since 1901 when the crop was 
nearly a complete failure. 

If the supply of feedstuffs is to be 
distinctly short this year it will make 
a very material difference in the prod- 
uct situation. Not only is corn promis- 
ing to be seriously short, but oats, bar- 
ley, kaffir corn, late hay, pasturage 
conditions, and the ranges have all been 
affected by the weather conditions, and 
there seems probability of a material 
lessening in the available supply of 
feedstuffs of all kinds for the coming 
year. This will be reflected in the cost 
of meats of all kinds and animal fats. 

Exports Show Little Change. 

What the effect of the weather con- 
ditions will be on the immediate move- 
ment of livestocks is not clear, but 
there is evidence of apprehension that 
the country will be a forced seller of 
meat animals on account of feed con- 
ditions. The future market on hogs, 
however, showed a fairly steady tone 
for the late deliveries, with the sales 
of September at the premium of nearly 
a dollar over the average spot price. 

The end of the month stocks are not 
expected to show any burdensome 
change at the principal points or in 
general. In fact, the position as to 
actual supplies continues such as to 
make for reasonable confidence as to 
the prospective accumulation. 

The export statement for six months 
has just been issued. It shows a total 
export of meat and meat products for 
the period of 220,439,000 lbs., against 
230,139,000 lbs. last year and an ex- 
port of animal oils and fats of 419,- 
390,000 Ibs. against 469,074,000 Ibs. 
last year. 

The decrease in the exports of meats 
was in bacon which showed a loss of 
12,000,000 lbs., while fresh pork showed 
a gain of 5,000,000 lbs. and other meats 
only a slight change. The decrease in 
fats included a loss of 42,000,000 Ibs. 
in lard, 2,000,000 Ibs. in neutral lard 
and a slight decrease in compound. 
The exports of cottonseed oil increased 
6,000,000 lbs. and vegetable fat com- 
pound increased about 200,000 lbs. The 
total of the exports up to July 19 
showed very slight changes in the rela- 
tive position as reflected in the 6 
months’ figures. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The general depression in commodi- 
ties naturally has quite a little influ- 
ence on trade sentiment, although the 
recent strength in corn has been a very 
important influence. This week’s de- 
moralizing break in wheat to below 
the price of corn is naturally starting 
speculation as to whether there will 
be any material feeding of wheat this 
year in the place of corn. 


PORK—The market was dull but 
steady. Mess at New York was quoted 
at $30.50; family, $30.50; fat backs, 
$21.50@25.00. 


LARD—Domestic demand was fair 
and export interest quiet. Prices on 
the whole were steady. Prime western 
at New York was quoted at $10.25@ 
10.35; middle western, $10.15@10.25; 
city, 9%c; refined continent, 10%c; 
South American, 105c; Brazil kegs, 
115gc; compound, car lots, 10%c; less 
than cars, 10%c. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 742c under Septem- 
ber; loose lard, 6342c under September; 
leaf lard, 95c under September. 

BEEF—Demand was quiet owing to 
the warm weather, but prices were 


steady in the East. Mess at New York 
was quoted at $22.00; packet, $19.00@ 
22.00; family, $23.00@25.00; extra 
India mess, $40.00@42.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








FRANCE INCREASES LARD DUTY. 


‘An increase of more than 100 per 
cent in the duty on raw and refined 
lard imported into France from the 
United States became effective July 19 
by presidential decree, according to a 
cabled report to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The rate on raw lard 
is raised from 75 francs per 100 gross 
kilos to 175 francs, and on refined lard 
from 120 francs per 100 gross kilos to 
250 francs. 


pene Tren a 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended July 26, 1930, amounted to 5,598 
metric tons, compared with 4,533 metric 
tons for the same period of 1929. 








Light Hogs Make Best Cut-Out Showing 


Prices of live hogs fluctuated con- 
siderably during the week, but the price 
advance of the early part of the week 
was lost toward the close. Product 
prices have given little support to in- 
creases on the live end. The strength 


in the market was attributable primari- 
ly to a considerable decline in receipts 
which were well under those of a week 
ago, a year ago and the same period of 
1928 

On the product side only a few cuts 
which generally move into trade chan- 
nels fresh, particularly loins, were 
somewhat higher. However, weakness 
was noted in other major cuts. 

Light weight hogs were scarce but 
packing ‘sows in good supply. 

Receipts of hogs for July at the 11 
principal markets were small compared 
with those for June and for July, 1929. 
The total of 1,951,000 for the month 
compares with 2,192,000 for June and 
2,296,000 for July, 1929. 










Drouth conditions over some parts 
of the corn belt are believed to have 
damaged the corn crop somewhat al- 
though to what extent can not yet be 
determined. It is believed, however, 
that the August crop report may indi- 
cate a crop shrinkage, but whether this 
will be sufficient to influence the hog 
crop is doubtful. There is a good deal 
more incentive for producers to feed 
hogs than cattle and the corn crop is 
certain to be supplemented by wheat as 
a feed as long as the farm price of 
wheat remains at low levels. 

The cut-out value on the following 
four average weights of hogs is based 
on average prices of green product and 
live hogs at Chicago for the first four 
days of the week as shown in THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. Average figures representing 
both credits and costs are used. The 
cut-out value of the light hogs is quite 
satisfactory while heavier hogs are 
showing less advantageously. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Regular Wams .......ccece cece eecceseeceeees $ 2.32 2.27 $ 2.18 $ 2.07 
<<. eee si ey ree .69 .66 F 54 
Boston Dutte .......cecccccceccccesecscccses 67 87 .6T .6T 
Pork loins ... ae oe edeccucccceescace 2.16 1.92 1.47 1.15 
IN cit any «cane eaten asanns ceaeGnanes 1.92 1.83 4 .37 
Belldem (DR. Bi) cccccccnccccscanceccaccesoene ‘ane api 67 1.28 
Fat backs (D. 8.) «es oes 36 43 
Plates and jowls 16 16 19 
a eee 18 19 19 
BP, B, bard, rem@. wt. ....ccccccccccccccccence 1.33 1.10 1.05 
Spare ribs .09 .09 .08 
Lean trimmings 13 13 13 
Rough feet ... 03 .08 .03 
DUE, Gone bee ueca et Uh en@ eee eecneqececasates 01 OL On 
EE CI i cans wh sed ante aed veNcastnanes 08 03 .08 
Tatel Gutttme WRN. . cc cccccccseccancecce $9.55 $9.31 $8.64 $8.23 

Total cutting yield. ....cccccceccccaccces 65.50% 66.75% 68.50% 70.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible killing offal to the above total cutting values and deducting from 


these the live cost plus all expenses, the me results ba | shown: 
1 43 


SO DN GB a wane nc cu cadtaddiceneeensenen mg 


85 $ .7% 


‘ $ . 
Teed POP ROB. . cc ccccccccccescccccccseccs $ 38 $ .86 $ 2.02 $ 2.18 


ae i entiesteers aaa a 
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SEASONAL TREND IN BY-PRODUCT PRICES AT CHICAGO 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trends of prices of the four 
principal by-products of the meat packing 
industry during the first six months of 
oy compared with those of 1929 and 

General weakness has prevailed in 
the hide, oleo oil and tallow and grease 
markets. Oleo oil is the only one of 
these products which has moved at a 
price level during any part of the year 
which was higher than that of the 
previous year. During June this prod- 
uct, too, took a downturn, making the 
average for the month well below that 
of June, 1929. 

Hides.—Following the sharp decline 
in the hide market during the latter 
part of 1929, and the stabilization of 
the market about the middle of Febru- 
ary around 14c for native steers, prices 
continued practically unchanged for a 
period of nearly three months. Packers 
continued their policy of keeping the 
winter quality hides well sold up, with 
the hope that the expansion of demand 
for the better quality late spring hides 
would improve prices. 

About the middle of May, the market 
advanced to the 15%c level for native 
steers, under the stimulus of a good 
demand by shoe manufacturing tanners 
and a few belting manufacturers. 

The slight upturn in general business 
in the spring turned out to be only sea- 
sonal in character and the heavy liqui- 
dation in all commodity markets during 
the month of June brought most raw 


material markets down to new low 
prices. In some instances these were 


the lowest in twenty years. The hide 
market did not escape; it turned down- 
ward at the middle of June and declined 
steadily until it reached a 13%c basis 
for native steers late in July, with the 
best quality hides of the year selling at 
prices lower than those obtained for the 
poor winter quality. 

Large quantities of foreign hides 
were imported before the tariff went 
into effect. Net imports for the first 
five months of 1930 were 1,982,000 
pieces, as compared with 1,358,000 
during the same period last year, or 
45.8 per cent increase. On the other 
hand, shoe production for the first five 
months of 1980 showed a decline of 6.9 
per cent under the same period last 
year. 

Upper leather, belting and specialty 


tanners have not entered the market to 
any extent lately, with the result that 
practically all hides are selling on a 
sole leather basis, with only a limited 
interest in the best quality light native 
cow hides. However, stocks are being 
kept well sold up and, when the recent 
heavy imports are digested, and shoe 
production picks up, the hide market 
should be one of the first commodity 
markets to show improvement. 

Oleo Oil.—The market on oleo oil has 
been fairly active, but at low price 
levels. The export business is largely 
on a consignment basis and the compe- 
tition offered by inexpensive imported 
vegetable oils into practically all Euro- 
pean countries has been keen. The 
market on the better grades of tallow 
has been weak and this has had a 
weakening influence on the oleo market. 

Prime Packers Tallow.—Importations 
of olive oil, whale and other fish oils, 
together with more limitation in the 
number of outlets for both the imported 
and the domestic product has had a 
generally adverse influence on _ the 
market. Low grade tallows have been 
in better demand than prime packers 
and the latter has moved at only a 
small differential over the low grade 
greases. 

White Grease—The white grease 
market also has made inroads on the 
tallow market, as the export outlet for 
this product has been materially re- 
duced, and it becomes necessary to 
absorb more and more of it in the 
domestic market. As the only outlet 
is the soap kettle the price has declined. 


——__—_—— 
EDIBLE GELATIN PRODUCTION. 
Edible gelatin produced during the 
second quarter of 1930, as reported to 
the Department of Commerce, amount- 
ed to 5,243,300 lbs., compared with a 
production of 5,131,800 Ibs. in the cor- 
responding period of 1929. Stocks on 
hand at the end of the second quarter 
amounted to 8,108,600 lbs., compared 
with 8,227,200 lbs. at the end of the 
second quarter of 1929. 
~ ~-4fe-—-— 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
July 1 to July 30, 1930, totaled 23,220,- 
527 lbs.; tallow, 158,000 lbs.; greases, 
1,573,600 lbs.; stearine, 182,400 Ibs. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended July 26, 1930: 


I1LAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

Jan. 1, 

——Week ended—— ' 

July July July July 

26, 27 19 


1930, 1929. 1930. 1930. 

M ibs. Mibs. MIlbs. M lbs. 

EL Sa Wiwes een ds 2,232 1,950 3,136 79,838 
To Belgium......... sins 5 28 1,343 
United Kingdom..... 1,966 1,740 2,827 64,402 
Other Europe ...... ahs ven 2 5AL 
SN © Watbeus ace vn 11 15 10 2,923 
Other countries .... 255 190 269 10,629 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 


EN hans esen aves 1,969 1,867 970 68,879 
To Germany ....... 152 168 53 3,617 
United Kingdom ... 1,584 1,180 719 36,53! 
Other Europe ...... 170 304 91 16,430 
SM” (Nbas ess sc 08e's 20 2 17 =‘ 7,816 
Other countries .... 43 213 90 4,478 

LARD. 

BL Wek bee sabes 9,482 12,920 9,940 417,513 
To Germany ....... 1,977 4,927 1,140 77,855 
Netherlands ........ 597 449 coos 26,048 
United Kingdom ... 4,421 4,513 6,068 147,947 
Other Europe ...... 563 541 1,061 48,081 
Seo atwhNe as o4 a9:< 410 1,480 877 44,347 
Other countries .... 1,514 1,010 794 73,240 


PICKLED PORK. 








WEE. ew aceescaees 69 477 102 18,345 
To United Kingdom. 3 36 45 1,928 
Other Europe ...... a3 56 6 1,007 
CNR sccraweerecs 61 307 3 4,759 
Other countries .... 42 78 48 10,651 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended July 26, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mlbs. MIbs.. M lbs. M lbs. 

eee re: 1,969 9,482 169 
Ty eee 26 7 323 1 
Detroit ...... S 515 =—-1,040 ‘aint 
Port Huron .. 214 881 60 
Key West ... iS sake che chai tex 
New Orleans ...... 42 24 1,924 42 
ae. 98 1,209 5,292 66 
Philadelphia ....... seme Sede 22 : 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
M Ibs. M Ibs. 

Exported to: 

United Kingdom (Total)............ 1,966 1,584 

PEE. SGcveaetdaavenssiendacsen 1,036 1,192 

DEE: aWGn nae ddWieNu.ode<ntau sobeece 489 177 

Manchester are 18 aa 

ne BEERS ar 334 

Other United Kingdom 89 215 
Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs 
ee fe 1,977 
SE bs eib Coded venahcdiene bscadacwethe 1,977 


How much hair does the average hog 
carcass yield? 
Encyclopedia.” 


Ask “The Packer’s 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—An irregular market pre- 
vailed in tallow in the East the past 
week. Offerings were light for a time, 
and buyers who needed supplies were 
forced to pay up. Some sales as high 
as 6c for extra were reported, while 
there were intimations that some tal- 
low, slightly better than extra, sold at 
6c at New York. 

A renewal of weakness in other com- 
modity markets served to take the edge 
off of tallow, particularly as the larger 
buyers are well stocked up. With more 
pressure from sellers, the market was 
barely steady, with extra quoted later 
at 54% @5%c. However, there was no 
undue pressure of supplies on the mar- 
ket. The rally of about 1c a lb. from 
the season’s low point was regarded 
as sufficient for the time being, and 
the trade took on an awaiting attitude 
pending developments. 

At New York, special was quoted 
5c; extra, 54% @5%ec; edible, 6%c 


nom. 

At Chicago, trade was rather dull in 
tallow. Demand was quiet and offer- 
ings moderate. The large western pro- 
ducers appear to be closely sold up and 
were steady in their ideas. At Chi- 
cago, edible was quoted at 6c; fancy, 
64% @6%c; prime packer, 6c; No. 1, at 
53% @5'%c; No. 2, 454 @4%c. 

There was no London auction this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
showed no change. Prime was quoted 
30s 9d; good mixed 30s. 

STEARINE—A very quiet demand 
continued for stearine at New York, 
and the market was more or less nomi- 
nal. Oleo was quoted at 8%c. At Chi- 
cago, demand was slow, but the mar- 
ket steady. Prime oleo was quoted at 8c. 

OLEO OIL—A rather dull demand 
and a barely steady market continued 
in the East. Extra at New York was 
quoted at 9%@10%c; medium, 9%@ 
95gc; lower grades, at 9c. At Chicago, 
the market was slow but steady. Ex- 
tra was quoted at 9%c. 











See page 39 for later markets. 








LARD OIL — The market ruled 
steady with firmness in raw materials, 
but demand was rather quiet. At New 
York, edible was quoted at 12%@138c; 
extra winter, 10%c; extra, 10%c; ex- 
oo No. 1, 10c; No. 1, 9%c; No. 2, 
J 72C. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A moderate rou- 
tine trade was passing at steady prices. 
Pure at New York was quoted at 12c; 
extra, 10c; No. 1, 9%c; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES—With moderate offerings 
of greases in the East, a better tone 
prevailed for a time, but buyers refused 
to follow further advances, and this 
ultimately took the edge off the mar- 
ket. Sales of good yellow were re- 
ported at 55%c New York, while some 
business in choice white passed at 6%c 
New York. The developments in tal- 
low were being watched closely, while 
unsettled commodity markets appeared 
to have made for more caution on the 
part of buyers. Grease production does 
not appear to be large, and is apparent- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ly influenced somewhat by the continued 
warm weather over the country. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 5%c; white, 5% @5'%c; B 
white, 54% @5%c; choice white, 6%c. 

At Chicago, trade in greases was 
rather dull, with offerings moderate. 
Producers are fairly well sold up, but 
choice white grease ruled steady to 
easy. There has been a fair scattered 
trade recently. Medium and low grade 
greases were about steady and demand 
is only fair. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 45% @4%c; yellow, 5@5%c; 
B white, 5%c; A white, 5%c; choice 
white, 5%&c. 

te 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, July 31, 1930. 


Blood. 

Blood is quiet and buyers show little 

interest. Price nominally $3.00. 
Pe... 

Ground and unground.............eee0. $ @3.00 

Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Offerings are not large, but buying 
interest is lacking. The market is 
nominally $3.00@3.15 & 10c. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$3.00@3.15 & 10 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 3.00@3.15 & 10 
pee Serer ert errr rrr 2.75@3.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

DO CO Sewawempetendessacaas 38.00@40.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Little interest is being shown in fer- 
tilizer materials. Inquiries are scarce. 


Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 2.75@ 3.00 & 10 
low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 2.50 & 10 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 16.00@18.00 
Hoof meal ...cccccccsccecsccce @ 2.75 


Cracklings. 
There is little activity and the mar- 
ket is unchanged. Producers are offer- 
ing at 80c. 


Per Ton. 
Ifard pressed and exp. unground, per 
rere ee $ .75@ _ .80 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


SDERATIne ee rat = \ 
r a (fleat - fore} ina 40) & c 


are accurate and dependable. 





Powers Thermostatic Regulators 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ @32.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.........eeeeee 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 25.00@26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market continues featureless. Few 
offerings are being made. Buyers show 
little interest. 





Bip GOO ccc ccccccccccvsceccessccce 
Calf BtOCK ..ccccccsccccvccccsoceces 
Hide trimmings <n 32. 
Hlowm Plthe .nccccccccccsccccsce coo ane 32. 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 31. 
Sinews, pizzles 30. 32 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 8% @ 4c 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
Mfg. shin bones 00 .00 
Cattle hoofs 30.00 
Junk bones .00 





(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


There is practically no interest. The 
market is easier, but no sales are re- 
ported. 





Coll and fleld dried. .....cwccrcccccccce 1%@ 1%c 
Y d, grey, » DOP 1D. cccceve 2 2%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ 4c 

Cattle switches, each*.........eseeeees 1%@ 2%c 





* According to count. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 30, 1930.—No future 

prices have been announced as yet for 

sulphate of ammonia, and at the pres- 
ent time there is no definite indication 
when they will be announced. 

There is very little demand for tank- 
age or blood at New York, with very 
little activity being reported during the 
week. 

Cracklings, 50 per cent, offered at 80c 
and buyers’ views seem to be under 
this figure. 

Imported hoof meal is offered at about 
$2.75 per unit, and even at this figure 
buyers do not seem interested. 


There is one for 


and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 
q that will give you the best results. 


Mijevery process in the packing industry. Write 
N us about any temperature problem troubling you 4 


, 


s 


Also 35 other cities. 





37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
P 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


OWERS REGULATOR Co.|\ 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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JUNE MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and fats during 
June, 1930, and for six months ended 
June, are given by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


JUNE, 1930. 













1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat 
— BBB, wccccsvcce 31,556,315 39,205,460 
boenevebdvecnsoned $ 5,647,248 §$ 7,231,611 
‘otal anbetah oils and mee 
96t0b00ds0s bsebnene'e 0,639 73,537,463 
SNS Sak See PREE $ B87? 976 $ 9,014,918 
~~ a veal, fresh, lbs. 270,197 231,27 
62,710 $ 42,519 
1,554,686 998,847 
164,668 $ 119,939 
1,104,209 745,474 
59,553 $ 112,676 
212,214 706,354 
27,671 $ 99,535 
478,834 696,797 
89,487 $ 139,062 
os 157,887 12,571,347 
471,407 $ 2,710,266 
6413-244 12'760,654 
1,001,434 $ 1,941,782 
2,887,913 3,958,799 
$ 413,842 § 574,986 
3,605,813 3,585,976 
394,793 $ 390,962 
Sdieees bis de cman 56,666,087 67,251,997 
$ 6,163,895 $ 8,310,063 
031,568 1,013,783 
116,377 $ 131,546 
fats, Ibs. ......cceceeee 143,422 309,345 
MR ees cots awneee $ 16,537 $ 39,171 
Margarine of animal or 
vepetable fats, Ibs.. 57,249 63,264 
TEED spccccescece csceten is 9,359 we 11,820 
Cottonseed ofl, Ibs, .....- 1,840,723 ,262,587 
WOIRO ncccccvccccccccces $ 175,918 $ arth 289 
compounds, vegetable 
i ~ :" : 611,565 571,129 
78,666 $ 75,014 
SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE, 1930. 
1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat prod- i 
ucts, IS, ...ccccccccecs 220,439,767 230,139,165 
WERRD «00 c00ccscc cece sc csQunen 962,034 $41,155,092 
Total catenal oils and fats, 

TR, scncecccccecescoases 419,390,618 469,074,359 
Mi 6. 55 vuxecbanetare $47,323,951 $60,160,251 
~~ and veal, fresh, lbs.. 1,420,431 1,507,692 

ecesenscocceccesese 339,543 $ 338,731 

beet piekie d, etc., Ibs 6,194,697 5,044,936 
sew eneesesteepees 683,238 606,278 

Pork, “fret, er 11,247,968 6,016,135 
Sdn ateuvésswecéece 1,943,868 $ 958,943 
Wiltshire sides, IBS. 2.200% 3,178,589 2,660,354 
| Gait apailis ales piteene ye 510,967 $ 385,085 
Cumberland sides, Ibs..... 2,792,990 3, ray 862 
WEIRD cocccccveccccccses $ 519,566 9,845 
Hams and shoulders, lbs... 67,872,815 —_ 67, He "875 
WEIS .ncccccccccccccces Sesser $14,093,934 
a ~~ Ibs. . 2 328 


Pickled pork, Ibs. 





DED gabce5s nesnvueb ous y $ 3,2: 
ee 26, 162; 918 33,278,762 

DD waéenoevnsecesenee $ 2,991,468 $ 3,727,325 
ERO, bcowesoncsvsceae 375,050,837 417,219,816 

TEED cccccncvcecsesused $42,376,426 $54,139,654 
— Sell, TR. .cceseces 7,853,825 9,609,971 

$2Sscecsnesocceses $ 942,898 $ 1,274,926 

une vauanannian, animal 

OS a 1,262,142 1,814,010 

WEED cecccccesscceseses $ 148,977 $ 231,907 
Margarine of animal or 

— Dt, - Gelisssees 382,141 352,953 

WED: conecrcacessapooes $ 59,727 $ 66,929 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. 18,698,384 12,665,235 

WE Goseras che $ 1,561,280 $ 1,224,461 
Lard compounds, 

DE CD pohcccecestect 8,286,900 3,051,247 

DE éintstetsnink<stee $ 440,445 $ 423,192 

—-+$—-—— 
HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, July 30, 1930.—(By 


Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 30s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 27s 9d. 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May and June, 
1930, with comparisons: - 


LARD PRODUCED, a. AND STOCKS 
(A) D. 








(1) PRODUCE 
1930. seen. 
Lbs. 
EE oct sikae soak seu 177,251,000 a. 730, 000 
DOOERREY co ccccccccccee 147,725, 164,91 5,000 
es 124,129,000 133,923, 
PD atebseeuescenusau 123,565,000 137,953,000 
ae rr 135,785,000 41,989,000 
TOMO cccccvece esoneess Not available 144,272,000 
Total for year...... Not available 1,763,143,000 
CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) BXPORTS. 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
January ... 75,186,990 92,261,749 
February 67,576,850 67,896,240 
March 67,625,102 72,745,182 
BEE. Sesnceneeseocssecs 51,200,559 60, 167,810 
TU a 000s ah vocgessceed Not available 65,493,026 
DUD ccccccccccccccece Not available 68, 265, 780 





Total for year.......Not available 
(C) DOMESTIC. 


847,857,918 












1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
CTCL 90,891,010 64,504,251 
PUREED, «cc ccvcccceses 60,109,150 63,821,760 
ESR aa 64,074,898 56,267,818 
AMT] .ncccccccsccccves 72,627,441 72,758,190 
i i nwe's koasGadeosaee Not available 77,512,974 
TUBS cccccccccccccccce Not available 59,590,220 
Total for year...... Not available 918,339,080 
TOTAL. 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
PPE OPTT Peres: 166,078,000 156,766,000 
RE 127,686,000 131,718,000 
BED scesccececcceess 131,700,000 129'013,000 
BE ccedecoccnecccesss 123,828,000 132,926,000 
MM weeasd tun erecesdcs 125,339,000 143,006,000 
SERB. socccccccoseveces Not available 127,856,000 
Total for year...... Not available 1,766,197,000 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
On hand beginning of 
oe oe -. 81,503,000 84,557,000 
January . 92.676.000 141,571,000 
February 112,715,000 174.768,000 
March 105,144,000 179,678,000 
AQTIR .ccccccccccccccese 104,881,000 184,705,000 
SE. cvavoncccovevcecces 115,327,000 183,688.000 
HED: <n 0e640ekseesn eens 120, 957,000 200,104,000 


(A) Includes entire production both nentral 
and other edible, by federally inspected plants and 
also production, both neutral and other edible by 
plants not federally inspected, except a few small 
ones, but does not include production on the farms. 


; ” Includes both neutral and other edible 
ard. 


(C) Apparent consumption. 


(D) Includes stocks held in cold storage plants 
and packinghouse plants only. 


(1) Source: U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics, Dept. of Agriculture. 


(2) Source: U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 


EES 


RETIRES FROM COTTON TRADING. 

Henry J. Stouse has retired from his 
partnership in the cotton firm of Airey 
& Stouse, New Orleans, La. He goes 
to an executive position with the Amer- 
ican Creosote Co., Louisville, Ky. His 
retirement marks the first time in a 
hundred years when a member of the 
Stouse family has not been actively en- 
gaged in the cotton business in New 
Orleans, and the first time since the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange was or- 
ganized that it has not had a member 
of the Stouse family on its member- 
ship list. 

The name Stouse has been identified 
with cotton in New Orleans since 1832, 
when Jean Godfroid Stouse, uncle of 
J. Albert Stouse, the grandfather of 
Henry J. Stouse, jr., started the cotton 
firm of Stouse, Odier & Co. From that 
time on cotton was the lure of all the 
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HEADS COTTON OIL STAFF. 


Earl J. Haines, who made a record as 
secretary of the Shortening and Oil Di- 
vision, is now Executive Secretary of the 
entire organization of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. 











men of the Stouse family. The firm of 
Airey & Stouse was organized in 1915 
with Henry J. Stouse, jr., as a member. 


a 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, July 31, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 





Shortening. 
Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 lbs. @10% 

Bar oer errr @10% 

Less than 3,500 lbs @11\% 
Southeast: 

EE ee iene amas cele eble haan 4 @10 

Re SEN CE Os ob ceed neeeecceces @10% 
Southwest: 

NN, RD BEB sc cence cccccavedeos @10% 

ee ee, ME WD. ons 6 ina s 0 6b ew Ns 50s @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs..........seeeee, @10% 
PE ME oa eaueshdeesoeeedeueae @11% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

OBFIOUR, BGGOU TB... ccccevcccccscecee @10% 

SE SPT rere rire) Per @10% 

ee ES 556560055 5s 045980068645 @11\% 
South: 

See, RGD TOG ckibcAs's «dive siosion @ 9% 

BON UR CREION is ws a viene ksaseccances @10% 
PE CUES axds.cgcapedus deb dkeaeens @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
‘ce per lb. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 
~~~ ~So— — 
COPRA FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


The official exports of copra and 
cocoanut oil from the Philippine Islands 
during March have recently. been trans- 
mitted by cable to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and are as follows: 

The total copra exported amounted 
to 14,893,000 kilos, of which 11,388,000 
went to the United States and 3,505,000 
to Spain. Of the total export of cocoa- 
nut oil amounting to 13,984,000 kilos, 
13,892,000 kilos went to the United 
States, 60,000 to China, 27,000 to Japan 
and 6,000 to the Dutch East Indies. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Undertone Weak— 
Crude Barely Steady—New Crops 
Progressing — Droughty Conditions 
Continue—Cash Oil Trade Fair— 
Speculative Support Lacking. 

The outstanding feature in the mar- 
ket on the New York Produce Exchange 
the past week was the continuation of 
a moderate volume of trade and a grad- 
ual declining tendency which ultimately 
carried the new contracts into new sea- 
son’s lows. This was not surprising in 
view of the fact that other commodities, 
including wheat, corn sugar, and rub- 
ber, also establishing new season’s lows. 
The selling in oil was scattered and 
mostly of a professional character. 


At times some outside pressure de- 
veloped as well as some liquidation by 
disgusted longs. Refiners’ pressure was 
light, and there was a lack of refiners’ 
or speculative support. This counted 
heavily against the market. Profit tak- 
ing on a scale-down kept the market 
from becoming oversold, and whereas 
ring sentiment was divided a_ short 
while ago, it was rather unanimously 
bearish this week. 

There was a little switching from 
old to new contracts, but individual op- 
erations counted for little, and there 
was no particular change in the news 
within the market itself. The fact that 
prices were more dependent upon cot- 
ton was more in evidence this week, oil 
readily following cotton fluctuations. 
Strength in lard was ignored, as it was 
felt that cotton price developments are 
the best indications as to the progress 
the new crop is making. 


New Crop Needs Rain. 


Private estimates on the probable 
production ranged from 14,500,000 bales 
to 14,937,000 bales this week. This, 
it was argued, with the prospective lib- 
eral oil carryover, would furnish more 
than sufficient supplies for the new sea- 
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son’s requirements. The cotton crop, 
however, is far from made. There were 
numerous complaints of increased shed- 
ding, while the greater portion of the 
belt continued to experience high tem- 
peratures and droughty conditions. 

Some sections experienced beneficial 
rains, and in fact one or two states 
complained of too much moisture. Not- 
withstanding these conditions, many fa- 
vorable crop advices came from the 
south, indicating satisfactory progress 
and prospects for a comparatively good 
outturn. The coming month, however, 
usually has considerable influence on 
the ultimate production one way or the 
other, so that climatic conditions dur- 
ing August will most likely remain a 
vital market factor. 


Cash oil demand was slow to fair, but- 


deliveries against old orders continued 
good. The moderate new buying, as a 
whole, was not surprising, as the trade 
booked up generally for 30 days dur- 
ing June, and were readily taking the 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., July 31, 1930.— 
Cotton oil seems to be ignoring the firm- 
ness in lard and grains and declining 
with cotton, due to early crop in some 
sections. Low prices may be seen earlier 
than usual, but any real crop scares 
should lift values sharply. No distress 
refined or crude appears to be for sale 
and the large compound consuming 
months are just ahead. 


Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn, July 31, 1980.—Crude 
cottonseed oil is about sold out in this 
section, and the price is nominal at 7c; 
41 per cent protein meal, $33.00; loose 
cotton seed hulls, $6.50. Weather hot 
and dry. 








Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., July 31, 1930.—Prime 
cottonseed oil 6@6%c; all other com- 
modities nominal. 


oil this month. Prospects for a revival 
in trade buying in the near future are 
good, as oil consumption has held up 
to last year’s levels materially better 
than have a great many other com- 
modities, The steady consumption of 
oil is looked upon by the trade as the 
result of new uses being found from 
time to time. 


Crude is Quiet. 

The crude markets were quiet and 
barely steady. Buyers do not appear 
anxious for supplies. Sellers were 
offering a little more freely, but were 
not inclined to lower their ideas. In 
the Southeast and Valley crude was 7c 
asked. In Texas, a nominal market 
prevailed throughout the week. 

The weekly weather report said tem- 
peratures were mostly high in the 
northern cotton belt and moderate in 
the south. Light to moderate showers 
were the rule east of the Mississippi 
Valley, but in the western belt the week 
was practically rainless. In Texas 
there were appreciable rains at only 
one-sixth of the reporting stations, and 
cotton deteriorated or made poor prog- 
ress in the northern two thirds of the 
state. 

In the southern third of Texas prog- 
ress was mostly very good. In Okla- 
homa, plants are still fruiting on low 
lands but have wilted on dry uplands. 
There has been some shedding. The 
general condition of the crop ranges 
from poor to fairly good depending on 
soil, moisture, etc. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: : 


Friday, July 25, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 


Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
po ES ar er ara a re ae 800 a .... 
GURY 5h 06a kee eis nda S268... 
Sept. .... 100 820 820 820a.. 
a RP 300 824 820 824a.... 
BIOGs o05io 0's ce ene ee 814 a 820 
New 
DUN is oc bean ton Oe wee 750 a 775 
MTS cishcte urea ecard 755 a 775 
1 Seer 3 775 775 770 a 780 
MINN d aces Cassa acates 266.6. Peete 
| ee 2 790 790 789 a 794 
AU ii int coed avicwmones 790 a 805 
Sales, including switches, Old 400 














Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Chicago, Illinois 











G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMOND 





















MARGARINE 
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bbls., New 5 Contracts. Crude S. E. 


7c Asked. 
Saturday, July 26, 1930. 


Old 
OC sch6o sone Se% me's 800 a .... 
DWC iss. shoo nne es eo | ae 
Sept. ..... 100 822 822 822a.... 
ae 100 825 825 826 a 827 
coho evel mch eo hss 816 a 819 
New 
Pho. Gets hank ees 750 a 775 
aces aah a, 0b... sin 760 a 778 
Te ake Soaks. eae 770 a 780 
Des te etal as bk oe oe 773 a 795 
ME iss oes: S45, dss 787 a 795 
swicn Vesa. avn. s0e> 790 a 805 
Sales, including switches, Old 200 
bbls., New NIL Contracts. Crude S. E. 


7c Asked. 









South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 


Houston, Texas 
Manufacturer of 


Hydrogenated Oils 


Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


and Confectionery Trades 











The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


(in the New Vork Produce Exchange 




















The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
ait S| 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OiL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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Monday, July 28, 1930. 


Old 

ME Si ass saek Sone ees 800 a 
daly ..... 200 Bl 806 Sea .... 
Sept. .... 1000 822 820 820 a 821 
LY” ae 100 621 821- SZia.... 
ar he oe Le 812 a 815 
New 

SE casa? Sedkecee kee ee 750 a 765 
rer ae i ee 755 a 770 
Bins 0x6 l. Fae. FeO 2208. ous 
DAL svinidne Ada eek: Mek 775 a 795 
ee 1-789 780 Te) a... 
SEP Se re 790 a 805 


Sales, including switches, Old 1,300 


bbls., New 2 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
7c Asked. 

Tuesday, July 29, 1930. 
Old 
eer ree Lk ae 
Aug. .... 600 808 800 790a. 
fest..... Oe Gin Biz Biv a .... 
re 1300 823 811 814 a 817 
TO, sks 3 200 806 806 806a.... 
New 
OS EE are enon 740 a 758 
DS i cen ais COR ce ae 740 a 765 
UME on «ice 1 773 773 760 a 768 
Bes Gaon aets cove: tae BAO 
re 3 787 78 Ti4a 1781 
 ” ESS ed gee a! 775 a 790 


Sales, including switches, Old 2,400 
bbls., New 4 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
7c Asked. 


Wednesday, July 30, 1930. 


Old 
ee os er re 790 a. 
PNG bing 5 oer A ne, |S eee 
Sept. .... 1600 808 801 800 a 802 
MOR saie-en 100 802 802 802a.... 
eae 600 800 797 797a. 
New 
Se OT Tet ee ee 
De Aor iat ies. ae 7 ee 
RS ec box 2 763 760 760 a 763 
MRS Sia sr hans dents pas Sepa: Jap 
mer. .... 1 7. Ts TW a’ 
eee 3 795 783 780 a 1783 

Sales, including switches, Old 2,300 
bbls., New 6 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
7c Asked. 

Thursday, July 31, 1930. 

A huss <6 sae Soh eaS cs oe 
UE oe tg sone) tome S10 
| lel aie ar 800 794 793 a 796 
DR ean sees 797 793 795 a 1798 
OT Err sSae>-<ie a RD. es 
DR gor, cobs Geb ermeeS 792 a 795 








See page 39 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL — Some improve- 
ment in demand was noted for a time, 
and the market was steadier, but as 
soon as buying power dried up a bare- 
ly steady tone again set in. Low copra 
prices continue to make for limited pres- 
sure. At New York, tanks were quoted 
at 6%c. At the Pacific Coast, near- 
by tanks were quoted at 5% @6c; Janu- 
ary forward, 6%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was moderate. 
Some business was passing at 7c f.o.b. 
mills, with the tone about steady. 
Prices are still quoted at the 7c figure. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
quiet and the market nominal. Domes- 
tic was quoted 8@814c f.o.b. mills; Pa- 
cific Coast tanks, 8%c nominal. 

PALM OIL—wWhile there was a little 
interest in the market, offerings from 
first hands were light. Prices were 


August 2, 1930. 


steady as a result. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted 6@6%c nominal; 
shipment Nigre, 542@5%c; spot Lagos, 
6%@6%c nominal; shipment Lagos, 
5% @5%e. 

PALM KERNEL OIL — Conditions 
were quiet and steady in this quarter, 
with bulk oil for shipment quoted at 
6@6%c cif. New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—While demand 
was moderate, prices were steadily held 
and quoted at 6@6%c New York, ac- 
cording to position. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Offerings are 
light, but the new season is expected 
to start around 8%4c. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was rather slow, 
but prices were easy and quoted at 
about %c over August. Crude, South- 
east and Valley, 7c asked; Texas, nomi- 
nal. 

—~——fe—- 


NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 28, 1930.— 
The cottonseed oil market was under 
the depressing influences of lower cot- 
ton and lard during the past week, and 
closed on Saturday at a loss of 25 to 30 
points. 

Lard declined 7% to 12% points, al- 
though tallow, palm oil and other com- 
peting animal fats showed an improve- 
ment. Lard stocks in Chicago are re- 
ported to be less than half what they 
were at this time last year, but ex- 
ports have been disappointing. Lard 
is being shipped from Chicago and 
other packing centers to Mexico and 
Cuba. Two to three tanks are being 
consumed in Cuba alone each week. 

Cotton lost from 51 to 53 points on 
the week, due principally to beneficial 
rains in Alabama, the South Atlantic 
and parts of the central belt. October 
closed at 12.78c; December, 12.94c. 

Refined oil closed steady at a decline 
of 25 points. Bleachable prime summer 
yellow was quoted at 7.55c and prime 
summer yellow at 7.40c. 

Crude continued quiet and inactive 
during the week. Texas was off 12% 
points at 6.6242c bid, with Valley and 
Southeast quoted at 6.75c bid, a decline 
of 25 points on the week. 

-——<-_— 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., July 30, 1930.—Cot- 
ton seed was a little more active on 
Wednesday, and October traded in 
small volume at $31.00 on the opening 
call. But bids were lowered sharply 
from this level on a further break in 
cotton to new lows for the season, and 
sharply lower cottonseed oil. 
Cottonseed meal opened steady 
Wednesday, but with some selling in- 
terest at Tuesday’s close. This selling 
was more noticeable on the break in 
grains, resulting in November first 
trades down to $32.75, with additional 
offers at this level, and bids lowered 
to $32.65, with some trading at the 
latter figure. August was on a tight 
local situation holding at Tuesday’s 
close at $32.75 and trading in a small 
way at this level near the close. At 
the bell, the new crop months beyond 
October went over on offer unsold at 
$32.65, with bids lowered to $32.50. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products are more active and 
stronger, being influenced by moderate 
arrivals, steadiness in hogs, strength in 
corn and commission house buying. 
Cash trade fair. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quiet during the week, 
due to poor support, liquidation, some 
refiners’ selling and only scattered 
buying. Easiness in cotton was offset 
by strength in lard. Valley crude sold 
at 6%c. Cash oil trade fair. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract. 


—Aug., $7.80 bid; Sept., $8.00 sales; 
Oct., $8.01@8.05; Nov., $7.80@8.05 
Dec., $7.90@8.05. 

New contract. — Nov., $7.25@7.55; 
Dec., $7.40@7.60; Jan., $7.50@7.65; 


Feb., $7.50@7.75; March, $7.75@7.78; 
Apr., $7.75@7.88. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 54%@5%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8%c 
— ~~ - 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Aug. 1, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10.60@10.70; middle 
western, $10.50@10.60; city, 9%c; re- 
fined continent, 105c; South American, 
se Brazil kegs, 12%c; compound, 
10%%ce. 
~-—— fe—-- -- 
CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of provision in Chicago at 
the close of business on July 31, 1930, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


July 31, June 30, July 31, 
1930, 1930, 1929. 

Mess pork, new, 

made since 

Ot. 1, ‘SD, 

DEIR. ccccccves 409 269 533 
— kinds of 

barreled pork, 

DEB. cescceess 24,037 19,219 32,884 


P. 8. lard, a 
since Oct. 


“Ee, TB. oxe:0% 47,920,605 45,906,773 94,845,080 
P. 8. lard, made 

Oct. 1, ’28 to 

Ot, 1, *RD, 

Fae 155,013 1,129,447 447,000 


Other lard, Ibs. 13,385,218 9,998,680 16,036,919 
Short rib sides, 
made _ since 
Oct. 1,° ‘20, 
Me Sc taspeues 
D. S. clear bel- 
lies, made 
sine eo Get. 2, 


ceeceses § vceovceces 940,607 


10,689,525 6,606,366 27,857,514 


'29, Ibs ; 
D. 8. rib bellies, 


made since 

On. 1, “SD, 

| eerie rT 3,089,926 3,170,441 4,457,454 
Extra short clear 

sides, made 

since Oct. 1, 

: a 116,402 73,772 $27,947 
Short’ clear sides, 

MG  saeseceess 43,228 42,010 
D. S. short fat 

backs, lbs. 6,227,414 7,452,019 


‘ 6,120,116 
D. S. shldrs., Ibs. 242 
8S. P. hams, Ibs. 
8. P. skinned 
hams, Ibs. .. 
8S. P. bellies, Ibs. 
8S. P. Californias 
or picnics, lbs., 
8S. P. Boston 
shoulders, lbs. 13,575,825 13,323,340 11,565,518 
S. P. shldrs., lbs. 124,283 157,439 198,644 
Other cuts of 
meats, Ibs. 
Total cuts meats, 
WE. chsegments 100,687,703 103,203,718 132,089,916 


28,945,152 


742 
21,139,681 


25,730,963 


20,309,350 
21,943,; 


21,168,638 
18, 220.934 





8,620,348 8,589,457 8,087,336 


VEGETABLE OIL CONSUMPTION. 

The use of cocoanut oil is increasing 
steadily in the United States, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The production of lard substitutes 
also shows an upward tendency, with 
the variations in output following fairly 
closely the changes in supply of do- 
mestic cottonseed oil. In Europe also 
vegetable oils are offering keener com- 
petition with domestic butter and lard. 

International trade in vegetable oils 
and raw materials has been expanding, 
notably in copra and cocoanut oil. This 
has in turn stimulated the already in- 
creasing production of edible products 
which compete with such products as 
butter and lard. 

In 1929 there appeared a tendency 
among the importing countries to im- 
port oils rather than oil-bearing ma- 
terials, because large feed crops in the 
northern hemisphere made difficult the 
disposition of oil seed cake. 
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IRISH BACON CURING IN 1929. 
Eighty-six per cent of the total num- 
ber of pigs in Munster county, Irish 
Free State, were cured for bacon in 
1929, compared with 82 per cent in 
1928, according to a consular report 
from Cobh, Ireland. This represents 
676,240 head of hogs cured for bacon, 
out of a total of 781,904. In 1929, 
Munster county produced approximately 
45 per cent of the total pig population 
of the Irish Free State. 
——e-—__- 
NEW ZEALAND IMPORT DUTY. 
The primage duty on foodstuffs im- 
ported into New Zealand, which was 
increased in 1929 from 1 to 2 per cent 
ad valorem, has been reduced, as pro- 
vided in the original act, to one per 
cent on the majority of foodstuffs, ac- 
cording to reports to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
following items, however, have not been 
exempted from payment of the addi- 
tional duty: Sausage casings and skins, 
lard, stearine and soap. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 





Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 31, 1930: 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
OCHOICR ec ccccccccccccccece ccccccccccccSlS-O0@1T.00 == cs we eeeees GAB COIT.OD: en ceswiews 
Co cccvrcccccccccccccceeecececese 14.00@15.00 Coeikeeddsy 14.00@16.00 pibu a eche a 
re ry ee ey rere DE. csiseccened. -—- eaneumneaten Tr .emedeanbenn 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
EE has 6 5k0408 Kensestetededscoows » SG es eee ves 14,00@16.00 14.00@16.00 
OO seis Ko taiceecctgecinkvcsevescesceds 13.00@14.50 sane eee eee 13.00@15.50 12.50@14.00 
= (700 lbs, up): 
ie Sy err 14.50@15.50 14.00@ 15.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
Fe CO ee rrravvarccccccccccseseeecces 13.00@14.50 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 12.50@14.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
Medium ... eeeses 11.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
Common eeeees 10.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 9.00@11.50 9.00@11.00 
COWS: 
DE «Sin cdwae denna 6s bce enh evsateun 10.00@12.50 10.50@11.50 oo. , ee eee 
BRUNO, cde Sc ccoccesccsccceccsauedee 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 10,00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
EE Uidinak ch encasesecubackeesab ee 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 








SA Ae eee ree rere 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 pt Lk. Beer re 
DUE \AWocedcccusvcnicecedesnedodveden 15.00@17.00 14.00@16.00 16.00@19.00 15.00@ 16.00 
Medium ee cecoccccccceccasceoeseecece 13.00@15.00 11.00@14.00 14.00@17.00 12,00@14.00 
COMMON 2. ccccccccsccccccces secesecee 12.00@13.00 8.00@11.00 12.00@14.00 10.00@12.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
GROMER ccc cccdccccccccoccscces cocctee W.00BILOD = ncceccucs 13.00@16.00  —s....... «4... 
GOON ccccsccsvesccveccscccccecce eevee 11,00@13.00 - 00@12.00 11.00@14.00 11.00@13.00 
MEE s cwbncRowsceeddeeesess caches 10.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 9.00@11.00 
RR. occ Veeveenes cb net cl ccnsaneie . 9.00@10.00 6.00@ 8.00 9.00@11.00 7.00@ 9.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down): 
—— phe dag Pebaea eds vetudmeamean 19.00@21.00 16.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 
Tey Teter eee eee 16.00@19.00 15.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 14.00@17.00 
Medium This sh dees ekebdi Cros evabods 13.00@16.00 11.00@15.00 12.00@16.00 12.00@14.00 
CNR ai ig dina We ate Guin. 90.0 aw tisae sapere 10.00@13.00 8.00@11.00 8.00@12.00 9,.00@12.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
Choice 19.00@21.00 16.00@18.00 18.00@ 20.00 17.00@19.00 
Good .. - 16.00@19.00 15.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 14.00@17.00 
Medium + 13.00@16.00 11.00@15.00 12.00@16.00 12.00@14.00 
Common 10.00@13.00 8.00@11.00 8.00@12.00 9.00@12.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
GE 5080s vd cdeces cours csvcscoecgs 17.00@ 19.00 15.00@17.00 17.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 
EPP er tere teri evccocese 16.00@18.00 14.00@16.00 16.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
Good ...... - 11.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 9.00@10.00 
Medium 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Common 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@10.00 sw nee eeees 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOLNS: 

SS ee ee eer rere 20.00@22.00 20.00@22.00 19.00@22.00 
pe ee a ee ee rer 20.00@21.00 19.00@ 21.00 18.00@21.00 
EE Pi Olek Side wedeeeasincvsteces 15.00@18.00 16.00@17.50 15.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
ay EC aoa de owamesectceseases 11.50@12.50 12.00@13.50 11,00@13.50 12.00@14.00 

SHOULDERS. N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
TB, BV ccc ccccccevcccccces 14.00@16.00 __............... 15.00@17.00 14.00@16.50 
PICNICS: 
Pe. TO BW sc sev ccvesicepicctecvesees ebeaseueds 13.50@14.50 18.00@20.00 13.00@14.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
ee > Se rr rrr rt ee er er rr, SA eee he ye 18.00@20.00 
SPARERIBS: 
Blalf Sheets ....cccccesvecccccccvcecs TEGOIRGS. 2 arden oar et pRia ected) > hekend 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular ....ccsccccsccccvvcveces pwesa. LEAL. Gwewelap ees 2 oat whee 
TAB cccccccccscccccccccce cccccoccccs CEN Se Sehet ide mceede’ Hi Cees 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on” 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., July 31, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago, fed steers and yearlings 50@75c, 
in instances $1.00 higher; receipts 
lightest for any normal period locally 
since 1916; upturn came in face of con- 
tinued sluggish dressed beef markets 
and closed top-heavy, scarcity alone 
forcing prices higher. She stock 50c 
@$1.00 up, with light butcher heifers 
and heiferettes showing most upturn; 
bulls 50@75c higher on runaway mar- 
ket; vealers steady to 50c lower. Choice 
medium weight steers reached $11.15 
on the advance against $10.65 late last 
week; next highest price $11.00, paid 
for finished weighty bullocks. Best 
yearlings, $10.50; most choice steers 
sold at $10.00 upward after Monday, 
rank and file grain feds going at $8.25 
@10.00; grassers and shortfeds at $6.50 
@7.75; replacement cattle continued 
slow, most stockers $6.50 down to $5.25. 
About 1,000 Western grass steers and 
she stock arrived, steers going mostly 
on stocker account at $6.50 downward 
to $5.25; first Wyoming grass steers of 
season $6.60@7.50; grass fat cows $4.50 
@6.50; best Wyomings, $6.60; best 
grainfed cows, $7.50; best heifer year- 
lings, $9.75. 

HOGS—Lighter receipts were the 
main supporting factor in the market. 
Direct receipts and shipping demands 
were noticeably reduced. Early ad- 
vances were partially erased with in- 


creased run Thursday. Compared with 
one week ago, all weights and classes 
were about steady; late top, $9.65; bulk 
good to choice 160- to 210-lb. weights, 
$9.50@9.60; 220 to 250 lbs., $9.10@ 
9.50; 260 to 310 lbs., $8.80@9.15; 125- 
to 140-lb. weights, $9.25@9.50; pigs, 
mostly $8.50@9.00; bulk packing sows, 
$7.50@7.90, smooth sorts to shippers, 
$8.15 and above, heavies $7.40 down- 
ward to $7.00 and below. 
SHEEP—Compared with one week 
ago, lambs are 25@50c lower, rangers 
at full decline; trade considerably im- 
proved late under small runs. Fat ewes 
steady, feeding lambs sharing killer 
decline. Late bulk range lambs mod- 
erately sorted, $9.00@9.25; bulk native 
ewe and wether lambs at close, $8.75 
@9.00; top, $9.15; bucks, $7.75@8.00; 
fat ewes, mostly $3.00@3.75; most 
feeding lambs, $6.50, averaging 57 to 
65 lbs.; few heavier kinds $6.25 and 
very thin lightweights down to $5.75. 


-~——e——— 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., July 31, 1930. 

CATTLE—Some unevenness featured 
the market on slaughter steers. Good 
to choice weighty beeves were scarce 
and were in demand at strong to 25c 
higher levels, while other fed natives 
and long yearlings scaling under 1,200 
lbs. ruled steady to 25c lower. Little 
change was scored on Western grass- 
ers during the week. Choice yearling 
steers and mixed yearlings reached 
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Buy Now! 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Union Stock Yards 
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Grad 
Are Obtainable Only 
Thru the Clearing House 
They are Always Available 
When the Best are Scarce 











Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


August 2, 1930. 


$10.60 for the week’s top, and the bulk 
of the fed arrivals cleared from $7.25 
@9.25. Most of the straight grass 
steers ranged from $4.50@6.85 with 
wintered Kansas steers up to $8.25. 
Lightweight yearlings and fed heifers 
held about steady, while grass heifers 
and slaughter cows are weak to 25c 
lower. Bulls closed at steady rates 
but vealers declined 50c with the late 
top at $9.00. 

HOGS—Limited supplies of hogs 
during the early part of the week 
forced prices sharply higher. This 
practically regained the losses scored 
on last week’s close. Some weakness 
developed on heavy hogs toward the 
close and final prices on offerings scal- 
ing 250 Ibs. up are 10@20c lower, while 
lighter weights are steady to 10c off. 
The late top rested at $9.30 on choice 
170- to 215-lb. weights. Packing 
grades are 15@25c lower at $7.50 down. 

SHEEP—Demand for fat lambs was 
narrow and closing levels are 25@50c 
lower than last Thursday, with the late 
top on Westerns at $8.65. Choice range 
lambs scored $8.75 on Monday for the 
week’s top. Best natives reached $8.35 
on the close, but most of this class 
ranged from $8.00 down. Mature 
classes were scarce and values are 25 
@50c higher. Fat ewes sold up to 
$4.00, with the bulk at $3.00@3.75. 


——fo——— 
OMAHA 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, July 31, 1930. 
CATTLE — General curtailment in 
supplies at leading market centers 
stimulated interest on most classes of 
killing cattle and improvement de- 
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K. Corrigan 
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Omaha, Nebr. 
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Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
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my veloped. In a general way better grades LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. ’ 
de Rg Rage oR egiem ol paar, Gans Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- : 
with oe des steady to 25c up. Bulls also day, July 31, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
8.25. shared in the betterment, while veal- the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
fers ers are $1.00@1.50 lower. Top for the Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.OITY. ST. PAUL. é 
fers period was $10.25, paid for choice year- ing pigs excluded): i 
2c | ings ‘averaging’ ‘932 Ibs; medium 1, (40200 lia) ea.o......$ 210@ 045 § 2O0@ 250 $ S46@ O10 $ S18@ 025 § S150 0.5 | 
Tate PR eee hed ‘ates and Seattinge, MA maAtte sarc: SSB Ses SOB Ses SORES EBS Ree cos 
° . . a 8. ch le . . 5 le . . .' le 
medium to choice grades, $725@0.00; 2a? Wn gteh cis Bagg 800 Aang Ra Rag hm Ate om Lele 82s | 
‘ ? ° eUU» vy. wt, - \. c R a ; R 4 : : q i 
10gs fed heifers, $7.50@9.25; top on load (200-850 Ibs.) og 8.35@ 9.00 8.35@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.50 $506 8.70 Sse 8.60 i 
eek | lots, $9.50; grass cows, $4.75@600; few EAE ix (Sine ae BME SM LOS LY Ste To Sie hae Tong Le 
This grain fed up to $7.50; cutter grades, Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 8.62-267 Ibs. 9.41-214 Ibs. 8.11-274 Ibs. 8.96-231 lbs. .........- 
ored $3.25@4.50; medium bulls, $5.25@6.25. Slaughter Cattle and Calves: i 
ness Practical top on vealers stands at $9.50. STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : i 
the HOGS—Receipt volume for this sea- EN NDE Per ae Cee 10.25@11.25 10.25@10.75 9.75@10.75 9.75@10.75 10.00@10.60 i 
cal- of the year has been liberal, and GS a eee - 9.25@10.25 8.50@10.25 8.75@ 9.75 8.25@10.00 8.75@10.00 
hil son ne year eral, CS RS 8.00@ 9.50 6.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.75 6.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.75 i 
ff e while prices have not fluctuated to any CIS 2 5 dcthaa saat 5.75@ 8.00 4.75@ 6.25 5.00@ 7.25 4.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 7.25 ; 
0 _ 
ont. great extent there has been a weaker STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) i 
—— undertone with comparisons Thursday Chote 10.25@11.25 10.25@10.75 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.50 9.75@10.50 i 
‘ing to Thursday steady to 10c lower. Thurs- Good vies ESE MAE 0 3oq 10.35 8 soe 10.38 s 80a 9.75 8.004 9.75 0g 9.75 i 
) # i ; * BE ba cusec0s edte0esences J . D 8.5 -00@ 8.50 .00@ 8.2 7.25@ 8.50 } 
wel a tata Rogge ra weighta, 90.00 Common “ses. e eee ee sees ea ees 5.50@ 7.75 4.75@ 6.25 5.00@ 7.00 4.75@ 6.00 5.00@ 7.25 i 
— @9.15;  220-280-Ib. butchers, $8.50@ eres eid one abe 10.25@11.25 9.50@10.25  9.25@10.50 8.75@10.25 9.25@10.25 
late 9.00; 280-320-Ib. butchers, $8.25@8.50; Good IIE! 9:23@1028 800g 850 825@ B80 8:00@ 8.00 00g 9.25 
ae sows, $7.25@7.50; smooth light sows, MMR Sis ccothccwscess a suess 7.50@ 9.50 6.25@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.00 
e 7 Ore : STEDRS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
8.35 te T OeTLe ne eee se See CHOICE ...scsesececescccsecees 10.25@11.00 9.50@10.00 9.00@10.00 8.75@10.00 9.50@10.50 
ass a, pc A... CE are 9.00@10.25 7.75@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.50 
; 35 had on _—— lambs with prices de- WANE Hea. kee ka tence dbus Ho gx 10.00@ 10.75 ho aed oueusass 9.00@10.25 
ivi MMMM ce coia se ncecais ceo vas 3.50@ 9.75 8.25@10. 75@ 9.25 8.50@10. 7.75@ 9.00 
to | Showing strength Wednesday and gai 02000000000 Hg 2 GG iS foe IMT IHS OB | 
2 POEL cv accvevesescoteeses a 5 .50@ 6. -00@ 6.5 7 A : % 
Thursday. Comparisons from last COWS: i 
vege nd ‘eee yt men 25¢ CHolee .. see eeeeeeeeeeesraeees 6.75@ 7.50 a | 7.00 6.25@ 1.25 ne 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 
ower; yearlings, 75c@$1.00 lower; ma- GOOd -siereeesseeescereeresens . 755. ¥ 0@ 6.25 5. 6.25 5.50@ 6.50 
1 tured sheep, 25c higher. Bulks slaugh- Lew cutter and cutter... .... 200 00 et 375 30a 450 2500 3.50 2150 too ; 
ter range lambs on Thursday, $8.65@ BULLS (YRLS, EX. BEEF): ; 
). 8.75; native lambs, $8.25@8.50; fed GOON, sesevevecccccesscacceee 6.50@ 7.25 5.75@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.25 6.25@ 7.25 i 
in clipped lambs, $7.75; good and choice Cut-med., ..ccccccccccccccvccce 5.00@ 7.25 4.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.25 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.25 ! 
ers slaughter ewes, $3.00@3.75; fed year- br ag yin 9.50@11.50 8.75@10 8.50@11.00 7.00@ 9.00 8.50@11.00 
; BOR. : OM, cccccscccccccccesesccee 50@11. -75@10.25 .50@11. , R ¢ ‘ i 
Ps lings, $5.25; range yearlings, $4.00. Medium Aa Aa i ee eat g eed 8.50@ 9.50 6.250 8.75 7-00 8.50 s.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 8.50 : 
e- “ MPs d:60etns 65:060)% 6050 08 -00@ 8. .t 2 ¥ 3 je fe 4 q 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : : 
= ST. JOSEPH Gd-ch, Qos $.50@ 8.50 ine 9.50 $50@ 8.50 Sug 7.50 5.00@ 7.50 ; 
COMMMIOE, cccccccccccoccdcoscs .00@ 6.5 = 7.5 a . a le le \e 
eee ee eee eee eee rere) { 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Slaughter Sh a aula: : 
s —_—— Lambs (00 Ibs. down): g@-ch.... 8.25@ 985 7.75@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.15 7.50@ 8.05 7.25@ 8.50 
t. Joseph, Mo., July 31, 1930. jy ie iat 6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.25 | 
? CATTLE—Pronounced expansion of Gs — ‘serait 5.00@ 6.75 4.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.25 
the grass cattle movement from the ene wanes H 
i —MeM-Ch. ...500 5.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 5.75 4.25@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.50 ; 
Southwest held common and medium — pyeg:' (90120 Ibs.) —-med:ch 5 00e ee Seog a0 2506 8:75 2:50@ 4.00 2.25@ 8.50 i 
grades of cattle to about a steady basis, (120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ...... 2.25@ 3.75 2.25@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.50 2.25@ 3.75 2.00@ 3.25 H 
but prices have made considerable re- (All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.00@ 2.75 1.00@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.25 f 
cel covery on fed kinds, the good and choice 
— grades of which show a 50c upturn and { 
more over a week ago. Top yearlings 
reached $10.75, with a liberal sprinkling 
at $10.00 and above, and choice 1,236- 
lb. bullocks, $10.50. Bulk of fed steers 
and yearlings ranged from $8.50@ 
$9.75; common to medium straight ’ 
grass steers, largely $5.00@6.25; a few 5 
wintered and fed kinds $7.25 and up- VY OU O : 
aa — to $8.60. There a been vir- e q 
sis tually no change in butcher stock. : 
= Vealers, $1.00 lower. ror ze B 
HOGS—Following a mild upturn the 
fore part of the week, the hog market } 
reacted downward and finished steady poe 
to 10c under the week before. The de- i 
mand has been more or less active for i 
light and medium weight hogs but con- ‘ 
tinues dull on weighty butchers and 1 Kennett, Murray & Co., 7 Kenestt, Mussuy & Co., 
packing sows. Top today was $9.25; Chicago, Tl. = a ff 
-. bulk offerings, 250 lbs. down, $8.90@ Kennett, Colina & Co., P. C. Kennett & Son, 
- 9.15; 250-310 Ibs., $8.40@8.90; sows, 2 cincinnati, Ohio 8 Loaisviti, Ky. 
=I] mostly $7.00 @7.50. Kennett-Murray-Hostetter, Inc. P. C, Kennett & Son, 
SHEEP—After reaching the lowest 3 Dayton, Ohio 9 Montgomery, Als. 
July level since back in 1915, with the 4 Kennett, Murray & Colina, 10 Kennett, Murray & Co., d 
top on range lambs down to $8.25, the Detroit, Mich. Nashville, Tenn. 
market rallied sharply today, top reach- Kennett, Sparks & Co., Inc., Kennett, Murray & Co., 
ing $8.75 on range offerings and $8.25 5 East St. Louis, Mil. 11 Omaha, Neb. 
on natives. This, however, is still 25c 6 Kennett, Whiting, Murray & Co. 12 Kennett, Murray & Brown, Inc., 
under closing prices last week. Fat Indianapolis, Ind. Sioux City, Iowa 
ewes are still quotable up to $3.50.  Kennett-Murray Service Department 
=! (Continued on page 44.) 1 Washington, D. C. 



























SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee ee of _— 4,000 
Kansas City .....-..-++- . pees 
SEL scnedsaneceSeresee 150 = 3, 500 50 
St. Louis 250 4,500 300 
St. Joweph .......cceeees ceees 2,500 600 
Sioux City 100 4,500 100 
St. Paul 400 500 50 
Oklahoma City 100 400 100 
Mi Worth 4 50 
M — eevee osee 

ped wes Reet oop eee 35 1,900 
Louisville oenwe 100 1,100 
Wichita 100 1,000 100 
Indianapolis 100 2,500 200 
EEL ccccucoecceces 00000 1,000 500 
Cincinnati 100 700 100 
TRUTTRRO 2c cccccccccccccee cccce 200 spec 
Cleveland ......ceseseeee ceeee 400 200 
TEFEN occ cn ecccveces secce 100 1,000 

MONDAY, JULY 28, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
GRAGRRD sc cccccccesecee 10,000 38,000 10,000 
Kansas City ........-.+. 10,000 ,000 9,000 
GREE 2 ncccccccccccccccs 5,500 12,000 18,000 
Bt. Tamils ...cccccccccece 4,000 10,000 3,500 
St. Joseph .......sseeeee 2,000 4,500 6,500 
ROE GU ccvnccccescces 4,700 8,000 5,500 
BE. BMRh 22 ccccccrvcccsses 5,800 6,500 2,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 300 800 200 
Fort Worth ... -. 2,300 1,200 3,000 
Milwaukee 300 1,300 100 
Denver 1,600 2,800 4,100 
Louisville ... 200 300 1,100 
Wichita ........ -.- 1,300 500 1,900 
Indianapolis ............. 600 3,000 500 
PRAGUE .n cc cccccccccs 1,800 2,000 5,000 
Cincinnati ..........ee0ee 1,800 1,500 900 
DE Saas svasdhosnsons 1,900 5,600 3,100 
Choveland ....c.ccccccess 1,300 2,400 1,700 
Nashville ........-.see00 400 500 1,000 

TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1930. 

Cattle, Hogs. Sheep. 
DD 5 oss sedne dereeas 3,500 17,000 12,000 
ee GER cccccccesses 6,500 4,500 5,000 
GERBER 22 nccccccccccccces 500 11,000 22,000 
Db, BES cncccvccsccccce 4,000 9,000 4,000 
Tie MOM .ccccccccesces 2,000 3,500 3,500 
Sioux City .............. 2,5 8,500 6,000 
St. Paul .... -. 1,000 3,500 500 
Fort Worth 2,300 500 1,200 
Milwaukee 400 1,500 300 
Denver ... 100 1,000 4,400 
Louisville .. . 100 300 1,100 
EE -s:susepoeesee ened 300 1,300 100 
Indianapolis ............ 900 5,000 1,500 
PEI ncccicdcccsdcce conse 300 400 
RENEE sxcvesesanccwe 300 2,500 1,400 
BEE naseseseecccacoes 100 200 900 
ae 100 500 400 
PEED. Scscconevicbes. 100 300 900 

WEDNBSDAY, JULY 30, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. 

DED i ch cnnnncneae tee 7,000 12,000 
Dt Ty csebestensee 4,500 4,5 ,000 
DE o¢nbkaessoecesene® 3,500 12,000 12,000 
ib EED. wecoccceccteces 3,500 7,500 2,500 
DT: csucscokeseeons 2,500 500 3,000 
Sioux City 000 7,000 2,000 
St. Paul 1,000 6,500 1,500 
Oklahoma “City 1,200 1,600 300 
Fort Worth 3,200 500 2,300 
Milwaukee ..... i 400 1,000 400 
EE wectescshsddcdeonse 600 500 300 
DEED on ceepececsceen 100 300 1,100 
WEEE ec escencencccscce 300 1,400 300 
Indianapolis ...c.....cc0es 600 5,000 1,300 
ree 1,500 1,000 

a 200 2,000 
Te 100 700 300 
DL. scncenvea0sesece 100 800 400 
PE, cnckabasedeknes «sae 200 900 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1930. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CRED 5c dviessenctcsecas 5,000 20,000 9,000 
i ae 2,000 5,500 3,500 
SED  oscavedsscetesccss 11,000 7,000 
St. Louis 11,000 2,000 
St. Joseph 4,000 3,500 
Sioux City 7,000 500 
es NE occsees 4,500 1,500 
Oklahoma City 1,300 300 
Fort Worth 500 2,000 
Milwaukee .. ee 700 400 
BET 54 6 Aspes asad enknus 1,500 1,100 
Louisville 200 1,100 
SSeS 200 1,400 100 
Indianapolis ............. 800 000 1,500 
PUGEWETEA 2 oc ccccccccnes oseee 1,000 500 
Cincinnati .........+..-. 400 2,800 1,400 
MND cc ccvcsesscccevces 100 500 1,600 
Cleveland .........seee00 1,000 400 
TRRETENO ccc ccccccccvcecs 100 400 1,000 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Calves. 
CCN ee ehe chase ee 2,000 17,000 6,000 
Memene Clty ..cccccccces 400 4,500 5,000 
EEE. Scuscveescecetese 1,100 900 7,500 
DEE cas bewhasecduces 800 7,500 1,500 
a . ciecoseunnecaee 700 3,500 4,000 
gy 800 6,5 3,500 
rea 1,200 4, 1,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 400 600 100 
SS 1,300 400 500 
er 200 600 100 
ere 100 500 25 
DS +3 5h sas eecnee se 6 100 1,100 100 
ED. cc stbuatees 500 ,000 900 
ll arr sea 1,200 1,000 
tn Locxsseseeds es 200 2,200 i 
A eo ee 50 1,600 
—_@——- 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended July 26, 1930, were as 
follows: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 26..... 181,000 467,000 316,000 
Previous week .......... 228,000 546,000 326,000 
SD Wss0b% se0e eke seen eae 240,000 548,000 288,000 
WDBB on. cccccecscccscces.B00000 442,000 271,000 
BEE 924 05hess00en0006002,0 Bane fee 
SN dvecdpaekesssesee see 264,000 529,000 241,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
fe | ere erie Pee 424,000 
ET TL v9'4 \aebtcecnseedneeaseseueadl 485,000 

Se) catiNaseaswen ss haan tees ees tana seer 490,000 
EEE ee eee ren ee 
Ms cabuas chansons conan seks o0dsn0seasnee 480,000 
Dt UCineweecewdurvasb dake aebeeea sede woeaan 474,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

367,000 2% sy 000 








Week ended July 26... .135,000 
Previous week .. .-181,000 426,000 

929 -175,000 426,000 
...146,000 330,000 
PE ee errr eT 174,000 404,000 
et ee 219,000 401,000 


——o—___ 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended July 26, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics: 





318, 000 
196,000 
189,000 
188,000 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
eT TG ons 0 30.40% 4,314 10,087 490 54,775 
Central Union ...... 1,559 980 ey 7,724 
je. See 500 3,785 15,045 5,885 
Total - 852 
Previous week ..... 17,347 
Two weeks ago...... 6, er7 16,983 13, 307 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock torts 


Chicago, Illinois 








August 2, 1930. 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Aug. 1, 1930, with totals from the open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 
to date, as follows: 


Week ended Totals to 


Aug. 1. Aug. 1 
Pounds sold ........ 280,500 10,659,000 
yr 1,220 46,5 
re 647 
EP, GENO cee cas | ‘wesees 8,388 
Pounds delivered ....  ...... 2,043,550 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 243 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended Aug. 1, 1930, were as follows: 
SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 


MONDAY, JULY 28, 1930. 
Se: aan eceas heats outers De ised cenwau 
TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1930. 
 ) APO. So 3 | re 
ts” s\bossbutace® oldu} Er 
PONG Ta anndrvasesensus oueee's Ok Arr 


WEDNESDAY, 


JULY 30, 


THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1930. 
en RT PR Dee MEE $ 9.50 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1930. 
SEs .c Kcdbewaees 6050 cee a ae ee 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
Ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
maa ea a 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 





week ended Friday, July 25, 1930. 
Cor. 
Week ended Prev. week, 
July 25. week. 1920. 
OD iiss sbwkaesd 120,658 123,186 119,434 
Kansas City, Kan... 41,594 21,405 42,951 
.. Sse 4 54,434 42,877 
~ 2 eae 47,058 47,002 57,091 
. * eer 31,2 30,079 25,908 
Ce ere 25,432 38,647 33,919 
St. Joseph, Mo. 18,615 15,255 22,279 
Indianapolis .. .. 18,878 18,698 20,1387 
New York and eid C. 18,582 24,241 23,193 
*Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 
—_q—— 
Carcass beef sells chiefly on_ its 


good looks. What ruins the looks of a 
——_ How should the carcass of 
“splitter” work to prevent this? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 


























BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Meference: Stock Yards National Bank. 


Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 





CHAS. 


Order Buyer 














STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, 


14 years packing house buyer 
for all grades of beef cattle 


B. REYNOLDS 


Cattle Exclusively 
NEBR. 
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August 2, 1930. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, July 25, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

our and Co.......... 5,050 8,834 20,484 
Bwift G OO. rccccccccces 5,672 2,936 23,981 
Morris & Co............ 1,656 2,018 5,770 
fe a ees 852 4,174 7,996 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co 1,705 615 eoee 
H, DO. occce 7 1,465 . 


G. ons 1, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 674 
Brennan Packing Co., 5,669 Semes: ladeneainent 






























































Packing Oo., 1,312 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1,347 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 
2,716 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 3,820 hogs; others, 
26, hogs. 
tal: Oattle, 20,446; calves, 4,996; hogs, 
56,761; sheep, 58,231. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, .... 2,271 872 4,059 7,139 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2/079 3,013 5,820 
Fowler Pkg. Co. .. 413 2 eves éeue 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,488 525 1,883 4,103 
Swift & Co. ....... 3,317 560 7,712 7,202 
Wilson & Co. ...... 2,679 639 3,340 5,298 
OURETS cocccoscccccs 903 37 454 73 
WOO cacccscscess 13,150 3,263 20,461 29,635 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
3,686 17,017 12,551 
4, = 11,666 i. 518 
6,493 ence 
1,924 2 4,692 
3,756 9,417 = 13, 040 
lq coos coe 
Geo. Hoffman & Co. .. 2 ose 
M. Mayerowich Pkg. Co. 19 pre 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ........ 59 eeee oo 
J. Mite Pie. Os. .2ccveee 2 aes 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co. ... 34 peas 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ...... 215 ones e 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ........ 468 een 
Om & GOS 22. ccrer 110 oaiaie 
Sinclair Pig. Oo. .cccces ° 450 cece e 
Wilson & Co. ......000. 587 eoce 
OUROTS ccccccccccccce eese oo. 21,041 eoce 
WO 5vacaS chee sanexe 16,891 66,536 42,701 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, .... 2,618 1,564 2,247 5,061 
Swift & Co. ..... .. 2,920 2,979 4,781 4, 199 
Morris & Co. ...... 987 393 esse 694 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 773 90 2,544 sees 
American Pkg. Co... 258 175 = 2,361 489 
Heil Pkg. Oo. ..... re eoee eos 
Krey Pkg. Co. ..... 169 739 =61,159 25 
UE i ccvescsnccss 3,258 191 12,072 2,339 
Total ...... ndeeea 10,983 6,131 25,677 12,807 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 2,932 734 9,866 17,185 
Armour and Co. .... 1,408 812 3,035 5,075 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,879 325 4,289 8,231 
PE cacsdoiveccee 1,564 134 87,246 521 
TRE cccccsevcces 7,873 1,505 24,436 26,012 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 2,877 109 12,892 6,255 
Armour and Co. .... 2,967 99 12,962 6,292 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,717 122 6,983 5,321 
Smith Bros. ........ coe eee coe 
ee eee 2,775 48 16,585 
TOR ssiacixeaasien 10,336 878 49,503 18,122 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. a. 
Morris & Co. ...... 2,210 1,827 1,224 8 
Wilson & Co. ...... 2/298 i 114 +1,142 665 
WE, Sh ada s'oe canned 7 acee 485 ecce 
WN: csv esccxsine 4,685 2,441 2,851 1,233 
Not including 353 cattle and 1,082 hogs bought 
direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. i os oe 232 3,196 1,422 
Jacob Dold Co, .... 360 261 2,200 26 
Fred W. Dold tees 65 sone 297 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 117 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. .... osea wae vase 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 18 ceee ecee eoce 
ee pe” 936 493 5,693 1,448 
Not including 93 cattle and 2,290 hogs bought 
direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 561 if 990 2,728 
Armour and Co. .... 528 78 1,063 2,259 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 239 35 1,167 287 
a ee 571 281 967 =1,078 
MUR Wchiniininese 1,889 401 4,187 6,347 











8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,301 2,533 8,050 
Cudahy — Co. .. 307 1,082 1, 
Swift & os 3,804 11,843 
— Pkg. Co, 11 sace 
eoccece 24 6,182 
Tota) ce scccvccece 7,584 27,319 
MILWAUKEBR. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
3,326 7,842 


Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,106 
i Oe tee Oe CO eee ose 
R. Gumz & Oo...... 120 41 98 
Armour and Co., Mil. 425 1,675 .... 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 36 


COMERS OMEN): oicek cc RR tec cae 











COMES Sods ccs dus pac 400 «3640 8 

(| Per rere +» 2,170 5,406 8,031 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

II bc ikivecciwied 543 «41,8388 16,527 

Kingan & Co. ...... 932 622 =8,001 

Armour and Co. ... 353 87 =:1, 668 


Indianapolis Abt. Co. 693 26 313 
Hilgemier Bros. .... oons 50 
Brown Bros. ...... 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 
Ind, Prov. Co. 
Maas Hartman Co.. 





Art Wabnitz ...... 
Hoosier Abt. Co. 
Others 

TOR ccdvscsceces 83,850 2,751 27,961 

CINCINNATI, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

8. W. Gall’s Some... 0. 6 een 
John Hilberg & Son 69 wens 
Gus. Juengling ..... 178 134 
KE. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,828 420 i, 179 


Kroger G. & B. Co. 238 150 2,111 
4 esee 244 

Wm. G. Rehn's Sons 148 28 
7 


A. Sander Pkg. Co. eee 1,214 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 159 189 eens 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 11 2,149 


John F. Stegner.... 175 208 .... 
J. Vogel & Son...... 3 3 384 
Ideal Pkg. Co. ..... seep sees 537 








QUREFS wccccccccvces coos §©.2,085 
Foreign ....ccccccce 343 492 3,174 
Teted cecccccccees 3, - 8,170 1,625 16,927 


Not including 817 cattle, 
and 1,150 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION, 
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Sheep. 
1,591 
2,474 


4,065 





Sheep. 
1,205 


sees 








“ii4 
“140 


6,258 
8,681 





129 calves, 9,047 hogs, 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ended July 25, 1930, with compari- 




























sons; 
CATTLE 
Week vo Prev. 
July 25, week. 
NT oreo ee te 27,734 
Bamens Clty cccccscccecs 3,150 18,223 
Omaha (incl. calves) 16,891 24,468 
BE. TANS ccccvcveccccoese 10,983 12,674 
Dt, WU cred Wiceticsee 7,873 7,450 
Sioux City ..... +++ 10,336 11,798 
Oklahoma Yoity 4,635 8,611 
Wichita ...... 936 1,743 
Denver ... 1,899 2,189 
St. Paul . 8,784 10,007 
Milwaukee 2,170 2,714 
Indianapolis 3,850 4,487 
Cincinnati 3,170 2,987 
DONE cisciccesccniesned's 105,123 130,085 
SHEEP 
EDs Cee 58,231 a 
HOUOGS CMY .occccccvcnic 29,635 28,292 
QHMBRE ec cvcccccccccccces 2,701 44,659 
ge ES r reer ook 2,807 18,193 
Re Se ee re 26,012 23,001 
BOE CHEF oc ccticcncccces 18,122 16,645 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,233 1,792 
DO daete camesoncae 1,448 2,046 
EE, acc anéen dieses wee 6,347 16,192 
i EE sd Kw vise sm aees 4,065 4,320 
PURGES. cic cccscccecs 1,703 1,455 
Indianapolis ............ 6,487 7,846 
Se SER ee 8,631 9,742 
WE ancnda cans Veend e's 217,422 237,621 
HOGS. 
MORES ca cccecccsecceses 56,761 59,341 
rar City . 20,461 18,046 
maha .... 66,5386 81,577 
St. Louis . 25,677 21,33 
St. Joseph . 24,4386 28,465 
Sioux City . 49,503 46.281 
ee City 2,851 2,354 
Wic! 693 5,886 
loa oe 4,187 4,237 
St. Paul 27; 319 30,308 
Milwaukee 8,031 7,970 
Indianapolis” 961 29,114 
Cincinnati 16,927 15,135 
DI civ vacwivencecace 336,343 350,050 


Cor. 
week, 
1929. 





120,795 


56,489 








369,219 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


peng | of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Y: for current and comparative peri 
are reported as follows: 








Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 21. 47,740 13,682 
Tues., July 22 24,086 19,551 
Wed., July 23 17,423 464 
Thurs., July 2 19,328 10,590 
Fri., July 25 14,943 9,821 
Sat., July 26.... _ 4,500 4,000 
This week ...... 9, 127,970 970 72,617 
Previous week 52,830 12,914 136,744 72,913 
WO OBO siccv ces 45,804 9,641 136,176 67,405 
Two years ago... .40,850 9,564 102, 467 63, 7193 


Total receipts for month and year to July 26, 
with comparisons: 























a _— 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Cattle .cveos 154,608 162,358 1,195,427 1,250,540 
errr 36,016 39,066 341,122 436,222 
.. Sea 478,428 559,730 4,496,985 4,727,435 
Sheep ...... 237,082 251,189 2,190,751 1,956,988 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., July 21.... 2,785 5 8,073 5090 
Tues., July 22.... 1,818 eevee 4,857 3,293 
Wed., July 23.... 2,400 6 3,685 3,961 
Thurs., July 24.. 1,457 4 3,179 2,318 
Fri., July 25.... 1,025 1 4,620 905 
Sat., July 26.... 100 oar 1,000 1,000 
This week ...... 9,835 16 25,404 11,986 
Previous week ...12,171 66 30,921 5,116 
VORP OOO sc ccccs 11,887 387 24,373 7,064 
Two years ago...10,684 85 33,207 8,847 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Week ended July 26.$ . $8.75 §$ 2 - . 8.90 
Previous week ...... 8.75 0.40 
BDO cccevcceccencess 18.00 11.30 ry bo 18. 95 
Y,. vetewhaeee veibeen 15.05 10.60 5.75 14.95 
BEE vse ¥aessyseweees 11.75 9.35 5.90 14.25 
SEY <-64ik bnleesieedions 9.45 12.25 5.85 14.30 
WORD cecccaccccceses 12.25 138.25 8.00 14.40 
Av. 1925-1929..... $12.70 $11.35 $ 6.30 $14.85 


SUPPLIBS FOR CHICAGO PACKERS, 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended July 26....27,700 98,600 60,600 
Previous Week ..ccccccces ,659 105,823 67,797 
WE a <sesbvanecenpeseve ne 33,917 111,803 59,831 
DE Ts itekcukiewtatscuwen 30,166 69,260 046 
BU -oc¥ cain acneake@usains 36,770 106,552 60,837 


*Saturday, July 26, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WHIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg: 
*Week ended July 26.128,000 254 §$ 9.85 
136, 





Previous week ...... 36,744 2! 10.00 8.75 
BED vacheccdevdssdens 136,176 256 12.40 11.30 
EP Oy Tee Tr 102,467 250 11.65 10.60 
BE Waseesecscevaeces 147,394 247 11.00 9.35 
PE noc Wtsccwonecnss 124,873 262 14.50 12.25 
FEED we ovteviveccocsues 105,821 244 14.55 13.25. 

Av. 1925-1929 ..... 123,300 252 $12.80 $11.35 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended July 18, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 


NRE GOD DONE Divina i:dcc ha deitics cucwcai 120,658 
PME WORM ob 6 aid dudle Wiisltecuseéuees'abe 123,186 
ED.” au s00d04e Feedak eden Aad enemas eel 119, 
ME 6 cawsicc dd saesdans an vue ¥ caukewawaneeie 4, 
BEE. Shi cccaas-acepediaueececestheveveaeee 114,100 
 SPrrrrereere re rer err rrr ecccccccccce 96, 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
und shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
July 31, 1930, were as follows: 





Week ended Prev. 

July 31. week. 

Packers’ purchases ............ 55,603 52,902 

Direct 00 PROKCTS.. cc vccvccccve 33,580 45,902 

Shippers’ purchases ........... 20,149 28,374 

OORT BORNE | ae k.cccwckacdass 109,332 127,178 
(Chicago livestock prices on page 41.) 


a 


Are you taking advantage of the 
service available on the “Practical 
Points for the Trade” page? Refer all 
questions on any feature of packing- 
house practice to this department. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 
centers for the week ended July 25, 1930, with 
com parisons: 











CATTLE 
Week Cor 
ended Prew week, 
July 25. week. 1929. 
GRIER oc ccccessvccccces 20,446 27,734 23,863 
—— GHEY .cccccccvcce 16,413 23,000 19,724 
MMANA ...ccccccccccesecs 15,897 22,830 18,022 
Bt er 10,983 12,574 17,239 
St. Jopeph ........-e.00. 7,791 7,118 7,710 
MK OEE ccccccccccccee 32,239 10,636 7,882 
WEE cocccccccsccccece 1,429 2,274 1,939 
WOE .cccccccccccs cvecs ones 8,458 
Philadelphia ............. 1,121 1,505 1,281 
Indianapolis ...........-. ,107 1,387 1,581 
New York & Jersey City. 7,498 8,568 8,626 
Oklahoma City ,429 6,457 
Cincinnati ..........+++6- 3,269 
BOGE « wiccevcncccsecces 2,462 
BEE. cs cdcesesccvveves 128,513 
BRORMD 2 cccccccssveccece 119,434 
Kansas City 24,272 
Omaha ....... 40,585 
St. Louis ..... 26,639 
St. Joseph 21,765 
BE TERT, coccccesccecce 27,461 
Widlte ...ccccccccccvcee 6,181 
Fort nes 4,178 
Philadelphia > ° 14,321 
Indianapolis 16, x 17,379 
New York & Jersey City. 29,137 36,767 32,641 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,883 3,4 4,757 
Cincinnati .........-+++. 
Denver ..ccscccccscssecs 
Total ...cccccccccccsese 
Chicago .....ccccccovcces 
— City .. 
maha ......- 
St TOUS .ccccccccccccocs 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita . 
Fort Worth ... 
Philadelphia ....... 
Indianapolis 1, 
New York & Jersey City. 65,506 84,486 59,589 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,233 1,792 346 
Cincinnati .......-+++.++ 3,378 4,565 2,281 
DOMVE 2.2 ccccccccccccees 2,708 5,687 2,966 
Total ...ccccccsccccecs 263,527 304,758 237,871 
a od 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended July 24, 1930, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEDRS. 








1,000-1,200 Ibs. 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week 
July 24. week. 1929. 
ere $ 8.50 $ 8.75 $11.75 
Montreal .........ceeeee 8.25 eees 11.00 
Winnipeg ...........+5. 8.50 9.51 10.50 
Calgary * oo .ccsccccccccce 7 9.00 10.00 
Edmonton .........++++. 7.50 9.00 9.25 
Prince Albert ......200+ cess 8.00 8.00 
Moose Jaw .......cee005 sees 7.50 10.00 
Saskatoon ..........+++. 8.50 8.50 10.00 
VEAL CALVES 
TABOMAD  . vc cciccccccccces $11.75 $17.00 
Montreal ........+se++e0 9.00 13.50 
WMMIMOR 2. ccccccccecs 11.00 13.00 
GRIGOTY 2. ccoccccccccecs 9.00 9.25 
Edmonton ..... 8.00 11.00 
Prince Albert .. 8.00 9.00 
Moose Jaw ..... eee sin erik 10.00 
Saskatoon ..........+45+ 8.00 10.00 
$15.25 
15.00 
14.50 
138.50 
-. 12, 13.50 
o° . 14.50 
os . 13.90 
: 13.80 
GOOD LAMBS 
REED o éccccsvdccesond $12.50 $13.00 $14.50 
ae 12.00 13.10 14.00 
Winnipeg 10.70 11,00 12.50 
algary \. 8.50 12.50 
e 8.50 10.00 
9.50 12.00 
12.00 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 31, 1930. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago, light weight steers and yearlings 
sold 25c higher; other native steers 
steady. Bulk of western steers, 25c 
lower, with those at and near the top 
and bottom of the price list steady; 
mixed yearlings and beef cows, 25@50c 
higher; low cutters, medium bulls and 
vealers, 50c higher; western cows, 25c 
higher; western heifers, 50c lower. 
Bulks and tops: Native steers, $7.50@ 
9.50; top, $10.10; western steers, $4.50 
@7.00; top, $7.40; fat mixed yearlings 
and heifers, $8.25@10.00; top, $10.40; 
medium heifers, $6.75@7.75; cows, $3.75 
@5.00; low cutters, $2.00@2.75. Top 
medium bulls brought $6.00 Thursday, 
while vealers claimed $10.25. 

HOGS—Hog prices advanced steadily 
from the low close of last week until 
Thursday, when a sharp set-back placed 
values 25c below the levels of a week 
ago. Top price was set at $9.55 nearly 
Thursday, with most 130-250 lbs., $9.00 
@9.40; sows, $7.10@7.35. 

SHEEP — Fat lamb prices declined 
25c; throwouts, 50c, while fat ewes 
held steady. Top late was $8.50 with 
bulk of sales around $8.25. Common 
throwouts earned $4.00 and fat ewes 
$2.50@3.50. 

- ge 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., July 30, 1930. 

CATTLE—Sharply reduced market- 
ings at all points made for uneven up- 
turns, these figuring 25c to in in- 
stances 50c. Fed yearlings shared in 
the maximum advance, top offerings 
scoring at $10.00, bulk of all weights 
from $8.00@9.50; grass fat steers, 
largely $5.00@6.50. Beef cows centered 
at $4.00@5.25; heifers, $5.00@6.50; fed 
yearlings making $9.00. Low cutters 
and cutters bulked at $2.75@3.50; 
medium grade bulls, $5.75@6.00; veal- 
ers broke $1.00 to an $8.50@11.00 bulk 
on good and choice offerings. 

HOGS—Values worked 25 to in spots 
35c higher during the week, light offer- 
ings showing the maximum upturn, 
these scoring largely at $9.35 for 160- 
to 210-lb. weights. Other medium and 
heavy butchers turned at $8.25@9.00; 
smooth shipping sows, $7.50@7.65; 
heavier and plainer offerings, $7.00@ 
7.25. Pigs and light lights were quot- 
able at $8.75. 

SHEEP—Lamb values dropped an- 
other 75c this week, placing medium 
to choice natives at $6.75@7.75 with 
bucky lambs selling at the inside price. 
Throwouts sold at $4.00@4.50; ewes 
were unchanged at $2.00@3.50. 

a 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., July 31, 1930. 

CATTLE—Meager receipts stimu- 
lated cattle trade and practically all 
price revisions were upward. Better 
grade yearlings scored 50c@$1.00; up- 
turns, good and choice matured steers 
advanced 25@50c, while plain kinds, 
especially those with weight, lagged 
behind. Choice yearlings topped at 
$10.75; medium weight beeves reached 


August 2, 1930, 


$10.35; most grain feds cashed at $8.00 
@9.50. Light heifers registered 25@ 
50c gains with a $9.90 top and the bulk 
of fed kinds were $8.00@9.40. Beef 
cows recovered early losses and the ma- 
jority cashed at $4.00@5.25. Bulls 
finished strong to 25c higher and me- 
dium kinds sold up to $5.75, The prac- 
tical vealer top remained at $9.50. 

HOGS—Shippers were active for 
light butchers and the week’s top 
reached $9.30, but prices were dis- 
counted late. Medium and light weight 
butchers and sows finished about steady 
but heavy hogs and sows ruled 15@25c 
lower. The late top rested at $9.25 for 
light selections. Most butchers, 250 Ibs. 
and less, brought $8.50@9.15, and 
weights 250 Ib. up sold at $8.00@8.50. 
Medium and light sows cashed mostly 
at $7.25@7.60, best, $7.75. 

SHEEP—Values touched a new low 
basis of $8.25, but later reacted with 
values 35@50c lower than a week 
earlier. Choice Western lambs were 
quotable up to $8.75, but best Idahos 
available brought $8.35. Natives sold 
from $7.50@8.35. Aged sheep ruled 
25@50c higher and choice light weight 
fat ewes were quotable at $3.75. 

a rd 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The Adjustment Committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange, on July 30, 
1930, fixed the following price differen- 
tials between the basis grade and the 
premium and discount grades of hides 
which may be delivered against Ex- 
change contracts. These differentials 
are effective July 31, 1930, to prevail 
until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and 
on hides taken off in the Argentine in 
the non-discount months of December, 
January, and February. 

The differentials on Frigorifico hides 
are based on delivery from dock or 
warehouse, duty paid. 


FRIGORIFICO 
Cents per pound. 









POE ods cdccevcescceseenseceseesed 4.90 premium 
Light cows ....4.15 premium 
DE <cuatisseteces cheba eres sk cenenee 4.60 premium 
Ex. light cows and steers.......... 3.75 premium 
PACKER. 
TIORTY DRUAVO GURONG, «occ sccccvccccic 2.50 premium 
Ex. light native steers.............. 1.00 premium 
Heavy native cows .50 premium 
Se Me MOE kc ccknn aca cacedese basis 
Heavy butt branded steers.......... 2.50 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers.............. 2.00 premium 
SPR 2.50 premium 
ee i a eee 50 premium 
x. Right TOxRs Steers... .cccccecces 1D discount 
NE GID dice ciicdcteccsccivcses @ 50 discount 
PACKER TYPE. 
Branded cows and steers............ 50 discount 
Native cows and steers............ No differential 
~~ 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 26, 1930, were 2,590,000 
Ibs.; previous week, 2,543,000 lbs.; same 
week last year, 2,880,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to July 26 this year, 113,948,- 
000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
116,743,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 26, 1930, were 
2,751,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,854,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,374,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to July 26 this 
year, 97,601,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 128,743,000 Ibs. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a fair 
under cover trade in the big packer 
market this week at steady prices for 
all descriptions moving. So far as 
known, no branded cows were involved. 
Rumors originating in the East were 
afloat late in the week that branded 
cows had declined another half-cent, 
but this was strenuously denied by all 
packers, and at the close of the week 
bids at a half-cent off were declined; 
offerings were held firmly at last sale 
price, but stocks are reported fairly 
well sold up. 

One packer moved a line of hides 
totalling about 30,000 July take-off, and 
a few more scattered lots may have 
moved quietly. Couple packers reported 
stocks sold up closely at the opening 
of business this week and no offerings 
appeared in those directions. 

Spready native steers nominally 
14%@l5c. About 4,000 heavy native 
steers sold at 13%c. Last sales of ex- 
treme native steers, last week, were 
at 12c. 

Couple cars butt branded steers 
moved at 13%2c for Julys, also couple 
cars Colorados at 13c. A few heavy 
Texas steers were moved at 13%c, and 
small lot of light Texas steers at 1244c, 
all steady prices. Extreme light Texas 
steers last sold at 10%c. 

One packer sold 2,000 heavy native 
cows at 11%c, steady; fairly good de- 
mand and stocks well cleaned up. About 
6,000 or more light native cows sold at 
llc, and 4,900 more at the end of last 
week same basis, all steady. Rumors 
of trading in branded cows at 10c 
denied by all packers; 10c is now bid, 
with offerings held firmly at 10%¢c in 
a small way, and sore packers report- 
ing stocks cleaned up. 

Native bulls sold last week at Tc, 
flat, and branded bulls at 6c, dating 
back as much as a year, on the 
branded especially. 

South American market eased off 
quarter of a dollar gold. About 30,000 
hides were reported at $32.50, equal to 
138% @18¢, cif. New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Market 
quiet, most of the local small packers 
having moved their July production 
earlier at 11%c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and lle for branded. 
Market quoted nominally about %c 
lower at present, based on parity with 
big packer market. One local killer 
moved June and July light and heavy 
native cows, Chicago take-off, on pri- 
vate terms. Some activity on August 
hides expected shortly. 

In the Pacific Coast market, about 
8,000 May-June hides were reported at 
9c for steers and 8c for cows, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Quoted $30.00 
@32.00 per ton, Chicago, nom., with 
inside price last paid. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
hide market has been a little more ac- 
tive but some dealers unwilling to sell 
at these levels account of inability to 
replace stocks on this basis. Some all- 
weights sold at 8c, selected, delivered, 
for 48 lb. av., but very few available 
on this basis. Heavy steers and cows 


7%2@8c, nom. Buff weights sold at 8c 
and generally asking 8%c. Extremes 
sold at 10c for 25/45 lb. weights, with 
better quality stocks held at 10%c. 
Bulls about 5c, nom. All-weight 
branded offered at 7c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS—Last trading in pack- 
er calfskins was at 19c for July north- 
erns, last week; market quoted nom- 
inally unchanged. 

Chicago city calf quoted around 
16%c, nom., for straight 8/15 Ib. 
weights, based on sales of a car 8/10 
Ib. at 15%ec and a car 10/15 Ib. at 
17%c. Mixed cities and countries 
quoted 14@14%c; straight countries 
around 138c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer July native kip- 
skins sold last week at 17%c for north- 
erns, over-weights at 154c; market 
quoted on this basis, nominally. Branded 
kips offered at 138c. 

Chicago city kipskins priced around 
15%2c. Mixed cities and countries 
around 13@13%c; straight countries 
about 12c. 

Last trading in big packer regular 
slunks was at $1.25; hairless sold last 
week at 30c, with small ones half price. 

HORSEHIDES—M arket continues 
dull, with choice city renderers quoted 
$4.00 top, and mixed city and country 
lots ranging $3.00@3.50, based on not 
over 10 per cent No. 2’s. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
around 10c per lb. Big packer shear- 
lings firm; one packer sold 6,000 this 
week, No. 1’s at 50c, No. 2’s at 30c, 
and beaver shearlings at $1.00, steady 
prices; sales of No. 1’s reported in 
another direction at 55c. Small packer 
shearlings quoted 25@32%4c, flat, de- 
pending upon quality. Pickled skins 
slow and barely steady at Chicago; 
sales of selected skins for glove stocks 
reported at New York at $5.50 per doz., 
or 50c down from previous sale. Spring 
lambs dull and neglected, due to lack 
of interest in short wool and the fact 
that some woolen mills are shut down. 
Last sales of May-June lambs were at 
50c each, and buyers talking even low- 
er for later months. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips for 
tanning offered at 6@7c. Gelatine 
scraps offered in car lots at 4c, Chicago. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market remains 
quiet, July productions having been 
moved several weeks back at 14c for 
native steers, 134%c for butt brands and 
18c for Colorados. No activity as yet 
on August hides, and native steers 
nominally %c under price paid for 
Julys. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Some scattered 
trading reported in the country market 
but holders generally asking %4@%4c 
over buyers’ ideas. Buff weights gen- 
erally top at 8c, although higher asked. 
Extremes quoted 10@10%c._ All- 
weights priced at 8c. 

CALFSKINS—Market inactive, with 
stocks fairly closely sold up. Last 
trading in 5-7’s was at $1.50; 7-9’s last 
sold at $1.90 for collectors’ skins; 9-12’s 
last sold at $2.70. Veal kips, 12/17 Ib., 
last sold at $3.00, buttermilks at $2.90, 
and 17 lb. up at $4.25. 


45 
New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, July 26, 1930—Close: Aug. 
10.75n; Sept. 10. 95b; Oct. 11.35n; Nov. 
11.70n; Dec. 12. 00@12. 10; Jan. 12.25n; 
Feb. 12.50b; Mar. 12.75n; Apr. 13.00n; 
May 13.25b; June 13.45n. Sales 4 lots. 


Monday, July 28, 1980—Close: Aug. 
10.90n; Sept. 11.10n; Oct. 11.45n; Nov. 
11.80n; Dec. 12.15 sale; Jan. 12.35n; 
Feb. 12.60n; Mar. 12.85n; Apr. 13.10n; 


May 13.35@13.45; June 13.50n. Sales 
48 lots. 
Tuesday, July 29, 1980—Close: Aug. 


10.50n; Sept. 10.75n; Oct. 11.15n; Nov. 
11.55n; Dec. 11 .92@11.90 sales; Jan. 
12.20n; Feb. 12.50n; Mar. 12.75n; Apr. 
13. 00n; May 13.23 sale; June 13.40n. 
Sales 50 lots. 


Wednesday, July 30, 1930—Close: 
Aug. 10.50n; Sept. 10.75n; Oct. 11.10n; 
Nov. 11.55n; Dec. 11.92 sale; Jan. 
12.20n; Feb. "12. 50n; Mar. 12.70n; Apr. 
12 '90n; May 138.16 sale; June 13.30n. 
Seles 22 lots. 


Thursday, July 31, 1930—Close: Aug. 
10.45n; Sept. 10.70n; Oct. 11.10n; Nov. 
11.45n; Dec. 11.75 ’sale; Jan. 12.00n; 
Feb. 12.30b; Mar. 12.55n; Apr. 12.80n; 
May 13.00b; June 13.15n. Sales 88 lots. 


Friday, Aug. 1, 1930—Aug. 10.40n; 
Sept. 10.65; Oct. "11.00n; Nov. 11.35n; 
Dec. 11. 67 sale; Jan. 11.95n; Feb. 
12.25n; Mar. 12.50n; Apr. 12.75n; May 
13.00 sale; June 13.15n; July 13.35n. 
Sales 54 lots. 

re eed 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 1, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Aug. 1. week, 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

CBS sccase 1 144%4@1in 20 @20%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. 3% @13% 18% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. o3e @13% @17i% 
— Laos brnd’d 

ecvene @13% @13% @17% 
‘on “Gol. strs, @13 @ls @16%b 
Ex-light Tex. 

BEB. .cccce @10% @10% 16 @16% 
Brnd’d cows. @10% @10% 16 @16% 
Hvy. nat. cows @11% @11% @18 
Lt. nat. cows @l1L @i1 @lui 
Nat. bulls .. @i @i 124%@12% 
Brand’d bulls @ 6 @ 6 ll @l% 
Calfskins ... @19 @19 23 
Kips, nat, .. @17% @1i% @20% 
Kips, ov-wt.. @15% @15% @18% 
Kips, brnd’d. @138n @13 @16% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 @1.25 1.40 
Slunks, hris.. @30 @30 380 @40n 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb, less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wt.. @lin UU @l1l%n @liax 
Branded .... @10%n —— @15%ax 
Nat. bulls .. @i7 @i @12% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ én @ én @l1 
Calfskins ... @16%n @16% 21%n 

BOD. ccsseus @15%n @15%n 19 19%4n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.15 @1.10 @1.20 
Slunks, hris.. @20 @30n 

COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers.. 74@ 8 7%@ 8n 11%n 
Hvy. cows .. 36 8 74@ 8n 114n 
eer 8 wy @ 8%n 12%@13 
agua +10 @10% 10 ger te 1 
Caifaxins @ on 130 17 @18 

cenever @12n @12n ae 
Light ealf...90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.10@1.20 
Deacons ..... 90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.10@1.20 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 50 60 @ 
Slunks, hris. 5 @10n 5 10%n 10 @15 
Horsehides ..3.00@4.00 3.00@4.00 5.00@6.25 
Hogskins ... 50 @50 @65 

SHEEPSKINS 

Phy, Wammhs.. ccccccccs covcccsces cecvccecee 
= pkr. 

MED cunt snctsange (accdessces . douwesnees 
Pkr. shearlgs.30 b+ 25 @50 1.00@1.17% 
Dry pelts .. @10 @10 +2 @21 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


WILL QUICK-FREEZING PAY? 
(Continued from page 24.) 
changes in plant equipment, distribution 
facilities and marketing arrangements. 
It will take a considerable investment 
of time and money to make these 

changes. 
What the Packer Must Do. 


First, a preliminary series of care- 
ful research operations should be car- 
ried out to furnish exact facts for the 
later program. Then the initial pro- 
duction work can be safely started and 
progressive changes made to give best 
results. 

When the regular production builds 
up to volume proportions, there must 
be another sizeable investment made in 
plant and in inventory, and an increased 
operating expense entered into. 

On all of this there must be a re- 
turn. Such a great diversion from the 
old methods to the more modern one, 
with all its ramifications and _ initial 
technical hazards, must yield good 
profit as a reward. 

Where can the packer look for sav- 
ings or increased revenue to form the 
basis for the returns on the invest- 
ment? Must he get part of his profit 
by charging a higher price to the re- 
tailer, who could bear it if necessary, or 
can he get sufficient profit from savings 
within his own organization? 

Delivery Costs and Savings. 

These questions will soon be an- 
swered accurately from data resulting 
from actual experience, when packers 
have had the benefit of months of vol- 
ume production. 
there are some interesting references 
which point out the sources of sizeable 
economies which should amount to a 
great deal more than the increased cost 
of production. 

First, starting at the consumer end 
of the packer’s part of the work, let 
us consider the cost of branch storage 
and refrigerated truck delivery. This 
item should amount to considerably 
more than the prevailing method of 
handling in cooler storage and distribu- 
tion by present day trucks. 

Secondly, the cost of refrigeration in 
rail transportation must be given a lit- 
tle more attention, and will cost slight- 
ly more than present day refrigerator 
car practice. 

Added Costs at the Plant. 

Roughly speaking, these first two 
items of added cost should be balanced 
by the economy resulting from the high- 
er car loading factor and the freight 
savings by elimination of excessive 
weight of bone and trim in meats. 


Meanwhile, however, - 


The principal remaining items of 
added cost are at the packinghouse; 
in cutting, extra handling, packaging, 
wrapping and cartoning, together with 
the cost of quick-freezing and possibly 
several months’ storing. 

The quick-freezing and storing should 
cost about one-half cent to three-quar- 
ters of a cent per pound for the average 
size packinghouse, somewhat higher 
than cooler storage. The other items 
will probably vary over a wide range. 

Let us assume an average of ap- 
proximately two cents per pound over 
present methods. 

Taking care of these items of pack- 
inghouse cost increase must be borne 
by economies other than the ones al- 
ready mentioned. 

A list of savings and economies 
which, totaled up, should amount to an 
enormous sum, and should more than 
offset the increased costs, is as follows: 


Savings to Balance Costs. 
Shrinkage savings. 


By-products returns. Completeness, 
efficiency and sales effectiveness of the 
by-products departments will determine 
the extent of the increased revenue 
from this source. In addition to in- 
creased production in by-products, there 
should also be an improvement of qual- 
ity of by-products in some departments. 

Advantageous glut buying and diver- 
sion to storage of surpluses. 

More extensive use of conveying and 
handling equipment, especially in and 
out of storage freezer and to shipping 
platform. 

Steadier production. 

Elimination of spoilage. 

Simplification of warehousing. 

Widening of market possibilities. 
New fields more easily entered. 

Other Advantages Suggested. 

Quality meat products made avail- 
able in remote communities. This could 
have an important influence on the per- 
capita consumption of meat. 

Improvement in grade of many cuts. 

The cleanliness of packaged product 
increasing prestige of meat packers. 

Establishment of the packer’s brand, 
resulting in steadier sales and more 
uniform prices. 

Value of packer’s advertising in- 
creased during introductory period by 
the advertising copy tying up with fea- 
tures of vital interest to the consumer. 

Some of these items are somewhat in- 
tangible, but others offer immediate 
and direct dollar returns. 

The per pound savings possible un- 
der various headings can only be esti- 
mated roughly at present, but packers 
who are engaging in the distribution 
of quick-frozen packaged meats should 
soon have some valuable information 
that will put them in a position of con- 
siderable advantage. 

In the event that the most optimistic 
conclusions about the packer’s direct 
benefits should fail, there is still the 
big benefit to the retailer to fall back 
on, and this can easily bear the burden 
of an increase in prices. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Texas Cold Storage Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000. 

A 30-ton pre-cooling plant will be 
erected by the Plymouth Citrus Grow- 
ers Association, Plymouth, Fla. 

A cold storage plant has been com- 
pleted recently in Tompkinsville, Ky., 
by the Cumberland Public Service Co. 

Construction of a cold storage plant 
has been started in Stafford, Kan., by 
the Western Ice & Utilities Co. 

Waynesboro Cold Storage Corp., 
Waynesboro, Va., will erect a cold stor- 
age plant. 

Additional equipment has been added 
to the plant of the Community Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Houston, Tex. 

A cold storage plant is being con- 
structed in Okemah, Okla., by Howard 
Roberts. 

Layton Cold Storage Co., George- 
town, Del., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000. 

A New Jersey concern, it is said, is 
planning the erection of a large cold 
storage plant in Sarasota, Fla. The 
first unit will cost $250,000 and the 
completed plant $500,000. 

Contract has been let by the Central 
of Georgia Railway for a building in 
Macon, Ga. It will contain a cold stor- 
age section. 

Permit has been issued to the Moore 
Grocery Co., Lufkin, Tex., for the con- 
struction of a cold storage plant. 

The Hazelton Pure Ice Co., Hazelton, 
Pa., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $60,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Joseph LaRocco, Peter La- 
Rocco and Joseph A. Zogby. 

Net earnings of City Ice and Fuel 
Company for six months ended June 
30, after all charges except deprecia- 
tion and Federal taxes, were $3,201,705. 
This compares with $2,981,818 for this 
period last year and represents a gain 
of about 7% per cent. Total sales for 
the period amounted to $12,676,566 
compared with $11,981,267 last year. 
City Ice and Fuel operates a chain of 
ice, fuel and cold storage plants in 26 
states and Canada. 

~~~ fe 
COLD INSULATION SERVICE. 


L. Mundet & Son., Inc., announce that 
they have just opened a direct branch 
office at 66 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Willard A. Selle, manager for about 
two years of the Memphis, Tenn., 
branch, will be in charge. In the 
Mundet warehouse at Buffalo it is 
intended to carry a full line of stock, 
such as Mundet “Jointite” cork board 
for all cold insulation service, as well 
as for roofing, flooring, etc. Also a 
full line of Mundet “Jointite” cork pipe 
covering and moulded fitting covers 
will be carried for cold pipe insulation 
service of all kinds for all sizes of pipe, 
fittings, etc. 

This new branch will cover the west- 
ern portion of New York state and the 
northwestern area of Pennsylvania. 
The house of Mundet now has branch 
offices in all of the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada, and 
stock is carried by every branch. 
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Chicago Section 


Reuben A. Rath, vice-president, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., was in 
town this week. 


Harry E. Altman, Detroit, Mich., 
well-known casings expert, was in Chi- 
cago during the week. 


Leo B. Lavin, vice-president and 
manager, Sugardale Provision Co., 
Canton, O., was in Chicago during the 
week, 


Jay C. Hormel, president of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., returned 
this week from a brief business trip to 
California, and spent a day in Chicago. 


H. H. Corey, vice-president for the 
packing division of Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 16,212 cattle, 4,681 calves, 
40,859 hogs and 30,180 sheep. 


Herman Schmidt, head of the refrig- 
erator department, Cincinnati Butchers 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, O., was in Chi- 
-_ with his family over the last week 
end. 


Carl Fowler, general branch house 
manager, Wilson & Co., Chicago, and 
C. R. Hood, beef and mutton depart- 
ment, visited New York during the 
week, 

Nicholas Wolter, president, Illinois 
Packing Co., Chicago, has just re- 
turned from a European trip. He vis- 
ited Germany, France and Belgium 
while abroad. 


Jos. G. Oberndorf, formerly of Adler 
& Oberndorf, Chicago, and now a real 
estate magnate of Los Angeles, was 
visiting his friends in the trade in Chi- 
cago this week. 

W. F. DuBois, general manager, the 
Jos. Phillips Co., Washington, D. C., 
was in Chicago during the week attend- 
ing meetings of Institute committees 
of which he is a member. 

Fred M. Tobin, president of the 
Rochester Packing Co., spent a few 
days in Chicago this week attending 
Institute committee meetings and play- 
ing golf with John Krez. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended July 26, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .13,010,000 22,185,000 26,045,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. .47,069,000 43,448,000 30,700,000 
“aeeeerrre 3,807,000 5,990,000 5,020,000 


A. B. Friedman, of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, was a visitor to Chicago this 
week. Mr. Friedman was a pioneer 
margarine manufacturer in Chicago 
and a well-known figure in the oils and 
fats trade. He still retains an active 
interest in the doings of the industry. 


G. E. Morgan, president of the Mor- 


gan Packing Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., was 
a visitor to Chicago during the week. 
Mr. Morgan has a model plant which 
recently obtained federal inspection, 
and does a fine business within a radius 
of 100 miles of Tuscaloosa in the states 
of Alabama and Tennessee. 
fe 

ROY HOWLAND LOSES HIS WIFE. 

The trade was shocked this week to 
learn of the sudden passing of Mar- 
garet Utley Howland, wife of president 
D. Roy Howland of Roberts & Oake, 
Chicago. She had given birth to a 
fine, eight-pound boy on Monday, July 
28, and was apparently doing well, 
when complications set in and she 
passed away. Besides her devoted hus- 
band she leaves a daughter, Betty, aged 
14, a son of 12, Henry, and the baby 
boy. She was the daughter of Henry 
B. Utley, vice president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on July 31 from the home 
at 10357 South Leavitt street, Beverly 
Hills. Interment was at Mount Hope. 

ee ed 
PIONEER PACKER PASSES ON. 


In the death of Albert M. Schenk of 
Wheeling, W. Va., which took place at 
his home near Wheeling on July 9, the 
meat packing industry lost another of 
its leaders of an earlier decade. With 
his father, Frederick Schenk, and his 
brothers, John O. and Otto Schenk, he 
founded the packinghouse of F. Schenk 
& Sons at Wheeling, which was and 
still is one of the important packing 
units of the industry. 


Albert M. Schenk was born May 2, 
1865, at Wheeling and spent his entire 
life in that city. His father had estab- 
lished a meat business there in 1857. 
After completing his education the son 





THE LATE ALBERT M. SCHENK. 





entered the business, and with his 
brothers carried it on after the death 
of the founder. The firm became a part 
of Allied Packers, Inc., in 1919, and last 
year was taken over by the Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation. 

Mr. Schenk was active in civic and 
industry affairs and was a leading 
citizen of Wheeling. He was a director 
of the American Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation and for many years was a 
familiar figure at packers’ conventions. 
He was interested in industry progress, 
even after his retirement from active 
business. 

He leaves a widow, one son, Albert 
F. Schenk, of Wheeling; a grandson, 
Albert Schenk III; three brothers, John 
O. and Otto Schenk of Wheeling and 
Edward E. Schenk of Tulsa, Okla., 
three sisters and a number of nieces 
and nephews. At the funeral the bear- 
ers were eight nephews: Charles J. 
Schenk, Edward A. Schenk, Robert 
Schenk, Charles Doepken, Gerhard 
Doepken, Albert L. Doepken, Selwyn 
Bowman, and Junior Bowman. 


meters 
SAUSAGE PIONEEER DIES. 


Fred Usinger, sr., president of the 
Usinger Sausage Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
died suddenly on July 30 at the age of 
70, following a stroke of apoplexy on 
July 26. Mr. Usinger had been retired 
for several years. Two years ago he 
suffered a stroke, but recovered and 
was in good health until the attack 
which resulted in his death. 

Usinger sausage is noted all over 
the country for quality, and often com- 
mands a premium over competitive 
products. It was this insistence on 
quality and the price that quality com- 
mands that made Usinger both famous 
and successful. 

In 1881 Fred Usinger came to Mil- 
waukee from his birthplace, Nassau, 
Germany, where he had received his 
early education. In 1882 he rented a 
little building 9 ft. wide at 302 Third 
street, and started his business in a 
small way. Manufacturing his own 
product by hand, he delivered it to 
customers in a market basket. After 
a few years he was able to enlarge his 
plant and install equipment. 

From then on the business grew 
rapidly, until at the present time it oc- 
cupies six floors in a large double build- 
ing at 302-303 Third st. The business 
has always been at that address. 

In addition to his sausage business 
Mr. Usinger was interested in stock 
raising and owned a model ranch of 
2,756 acres in Virginia. He was well 
known and universally liked in his city 
and in the meat industry and was noted 
for his amiable disposition. He was ac- 
tive in commercial, social and club cir- 
cles. Following his retirement he spent 
much time in travel, visiting Europe 
frequently. 

He is survived by his wife, daughter 
and son, Fred, who is active in the 
business. Funeral services were held 
on Friday, August 1. 
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Chicago Provision Markets a ee ee 
Beef. 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY Week ended 
MARKET SERVICE July 23, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 
- > ~ No. = No, 
. tub AC 5 . le 1, b & 
CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. Rib roast, hvy. end.30 27 16 35 80 16 
axe . . ‘h ,, SATU ILY 2 : Rib roust, lt. end...40 30 20 45 35 20 ; 
ee ae ON Oe: eee SASURMAT, SUES 26, 108. Chuck roast ....... 2 21 16 32 27 2 Prin 
7 4 2 Open. High. Low. Close. Steaks, round ..... 40 35 20 60 50 40 Go0o¢ 
Regular Hams. LARD— Steaks, siri. Ist cut. ‘ 35 20 50 40 2 = 
: tat : _ a . Steaks, porterhouse. 40 22 6 45 2 He 
Green. 8. P. = + oo aco” ged og ee 2 24 16 28 2 1s Cow: 
Oe Ree acne 18 19% et. .)) 9.724 9.7214 bog 9 toa Beef stew, chuck..24 20 14 27 22 17 Hine 
RR ik.c sins Sates on pees 17% in see ad vai a orae Corned briskets, Fore 
| ose RRS Sieg aoe 17% 17% A aS ea ates oe v-ai 70x eer 32 28 18 2 2 18 
ES RE SA ES CE Roe 17% 17% «= LEAR BELLIES— Corned plates ...... ~~ BTR a SB 
Capea Shae ala 16% an. Male dc) s2. fees ee 13.25n Corned rumps, buls.25 22 18 25 22 18 Stee 
| RSE Se SS = 164% @16% “| a eu Bia 12.701 Stee 
BOMB vawhee. css... cues 17% cs Fe Lamb. Stee 
16-22 cmamnaes etek = 164 @16% ee MONDAY, JULY 28, 1930. Good. Com. Good. Com. Stee 
S. P. Boiling Hams. LARD— Hindquarters ....... 30 22 35 33 Stee 
H. Run. a Sc LABE wcccccccccces re | 23 36 34 Cow 
: va, Sept 9.70 : BLOWS nn ccccescccees 15 15 22 15 Cow 
16 18 TEER Sayed eS 17% i% iy t 9.721 9.72% Cheam, shoulder. .....25 20 25 20 Cow 
4 20 sete e eee eeeeeeeaes sd ah a 9.40 ad 9.40 = P Chops, rib and loin. .50 25 50 25 Stee 
DPE sbissrecsveoovreeve "2 % * ae 2 ° Stee 
CLE: ULIES— " 
Skinned Hams, eo a 13.251 Mutton. cow 
. Yo swe waee see >. wD OW 
Green. oP. CW os nsss 12.70n LEB .nccccseccccvees 24 2ti Stee 
SE aOR ee 19% 19% Ta wee | 4 5 Stee 
9. 2 TUESDAY ILY 2 930. Shoulders ........+-- oe o° Stee 
Te 19% TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1930 eee oh Gad ei 35 s Stes 
Th aS EE a a 17% ip, Sa Pork Cow 
MUM, Set na cUaaccacas o_o 17% duly ... ae si . if aa 
SE Nivea cline orceessas 16 16% Sept. .. 9.72% 9.72% 9.70 Loins, 8@10 av......... 24 @26 30 @s2 Stee 
DRS ho ha wtees oc aos 15 16 Oct. ... «... ee oo Loins, 10@12 av......... 24 @26 28 @30 Med 
24-260 6 eee ee ee eee eee 13% 15% Dec. ... 9.40 9.40 9.30 Loins, 12@14 av......... 18 @20 24 @26 Bris 
e-4 tence e ence renee Ls ts 15% CLEAR BELLIES— Loins, 14 and over....... 15 18 @22 — 
BOBS. eee eee ee eee ‘ 15%  gniy 3.50 3.50b OOPS cncccoccccccccccves B @32 “ 
+: Son os aoe carta neery ae 3 — Ghoniders 20 @2 Fore 
Picnies. Aare eo ats aay wis ca See RD: 2 24 @26 oer 
. “ rERTD RIENCE , ceee” sda - S eribs ... D 16 17 
: Green. s. P WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1930. ee 12 eu Striy 
OH od nd cence saad kndysee 13 13% LARD— Leaf lard, @14 aes 
; OL 21, ci 
ose Pere ee cat reas rth jo, July ... 9.80 oe fis 9.80 Bee! 
10.12 ig de wae °S3 ae >” Sept. .. 080 9.5214 V.7744 V.dZ1gb Bee! 
° 14 he gape te oy de Mya 12 Oct. ... 9.80 9.85 9.80 Y.S8D Hindquarters ............28 @30 35 @40 Run 
a eee Ao ot “ Dec. ... 9.40 9.421% 9.40 9.40ax Forequarters ............ 14 @16 24 @26 Flan 
=e " ID: Sne-vehneese 35 @s8s Shor 
ellies. c LE AR BEL L IES Senate 16 @22 - 
Green. Cured, July as sie 13.0242 Shoulders 20 @22 Insii 
Sept, 12.90 12.75 12.90b Cutlets @50 
Beh 2 sa coe raae sede 191 193 Outs 
8-10 18 18 My Rib and loin chops D40 Knu 
‘ iieleitadas ; ———" a 
RRR Ae arent See 17% THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1930. 
12-14 EsCataiecne .-- 16% 17% LARD— 
MED SiviwsdcdssS coew sow 164 163 on : on ? Bact, ...esscccccscscvsces @4 @4 Brai 
or Aileen aif 15% 1644 re yg a= 9.75 9.900 ite) PAL 5 caccwcssse ose @ 2% @ 2% Hea 
oO * we rst awit os Ay 7 Bone, per 100 Ibs........ @50 @50 Tons 
D. S. Bellies De oe. 9.45 - 9 471 945 .90-“ux Calf skins ...........++. @16 @18 Swe 
: ec, ... 9.45 9.47% 9.45 9.4oax Ste @14 @16 Ox-t 
Clear. Rib. CLEAR BELLIES err errr @12 @12 Fres 
DO Seer eee 15 ws. July ...18.80 ess Cm 13.80 — — : Free 
7 beeen eee ee erences 14% --:- Sept. ..13.00 Ae bce 13.00b aN 
Bt cat vensnbbeuecbase % 13: ’ . di 
i a Saat 13% 1s FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1930 CURING MATERIALS. 
eee 135% 12 : sl i Bbls. Sacks. Cho 
WBS coe, 13% 12% LARD— Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.... 10% Med 
on 4 tenet ee eee eee - +44 12% Sept. .. 9.90 10.12% 9.90 10.1244ax  Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b. N. ¥.: Cho! 
ws 12% Oct. ... V.9T% 10.15 VVT 10.15 Dbl. refined, granulated.......... 6% 6 Med 
D. S. Fat Backs. Dec. ... 9.50 9.80 9.50 9.80b Small crystals ee eee ceeeescceeces 7% Cho! 
CLEAR BEELIES DOES GENUS wccccedcccvcusce 8% Med 
DE tcane Cenad a sadk crakndesienewskse bean 8 Sept aia Large crystals ...............04- 8% Lan 
BME Rik 5 Sek oss Rao als 8a cRERS Cok eeek ea ee ee ce wads AS.05b Dbl. rfd. gran, nitrate of soda... 3% 3% Lan 
7 Iai aa eee cna Sere BOR, ie eee etait © canis ee Lees than 3) bol: lots 4c more. Lan 
~ 1 i egeeenebs BO Oe Cr eergi tas Wee Cre Ps RM, Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; split. Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls.... 8% 8\ 
ERS Pee Ty ER SY as 1 RR LI oy Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
18-20 EPL LEY AERC TINT: Ct RE 10 + 5 ton lots or more............ 9% 9% Hea 
RR ee et coe ee i lhe cae ies . _ a In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... 8% 9 ig 
JUNE CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. Borax, carloads, powdered, in bhis.. 5 4% igi 
. i dee is In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 

D. S. Rough Ribs. . ° Lig) 
hoe F vn, tg . oe ne meats from gay Hea 
EARS Anreo de oobi acini toon alin anada to the United States for June, Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b, Chi- Mut 
Lo lepabeehd nee abies nee lal ee a 1930, with comparisons for 1929, accord- CAEO, DUK 2... esse ee eeeee cee sere eee ess $6.60 Mut 

UE Gebdeetmeseovdeteudsnaeeeeucu se a ing to the Dominion Live Stock Branch: —* carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago Mut 
RV SEE agate Sania 2545 piecing a dtas ent 9.10 si 

Other D. S. Meats. ny —_ Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b, Chicago...... 8.60 _ 
Extra short clears.......... 13 Cattle, No. ; 6.733  Susar— 
oe ee 13 Calves, No. 5,25 13,069 Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- Por! 
Mogwiar plates ........5.0c006 . et... 0. er ear g ers BD daveb see Veesawieesenchkoe8 @3.20 Pict 
CRORE PURSES once se cc ctces S Sheep, No. 20 40 Second sugar, 90 basis............... None Skit 
PR PNRD oven csiveivonie 9 HOR. oeuisex Cadmoceaice 1,821,200 Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- Ten 

Bacon, Ibs. 3,8 134,000 crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 Spa 

Pork, lbs. 563,400 Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.70 Bac 

Mutton, lbs. 100 Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, Bos 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @4.20 Bon 

— curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 2 

ieee 5 3 -0.b, Reserve, La., less 2%....... @4.10 Hoe 

PURE VINEGARS CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. E Tal 
“ . vec 

Cold storage holdings of meats in SPICES. Slip 

Canada as of July 1, 1930, as reported = a 

by the Dominion Live Stock Branch, (These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) pe 

, . a 

A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY with comparisons, are given in the fol- Allspice " “— ~ a 
“tear 2 r: 

sult Gcuitvs ca dari orm’ lowing: Cinnamon vicss) ER 16 Far 
fb 3 On July 1, On June 1, On July 1, 5-yr Avg., Cloves... .++0+++ shat -» 80 36 Sno 

ng 1930. 20. - say, = Soreander -» 4% 8% Hes 

CHICAGO, IL “ra poy Lbs. x Fag —— Jeebevacea os 16 

Beef. . .10,569,402 11,670,893 7,121,116 §,456,77: | PonbRgeienerese <i 20 ct 
Veal ... 2.414.560 2,308,523 2,000,195 1,231, 114 WEE OAR oo one, oncay ccc ke 5] vA 54% G a 
Penk . . 86,671,320 34,545,023 38,554,192 43,213,887 Pepper, Cayenne .............0222: a on” ee 
ao Be ee fam saFtseenereones ie 2 

lamb . 2,140,429 3,112,950 888,670 797,508 Pepper. white ITT oba me 
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CHICAGO MA : 
RKET PRIC ye hea 
ae: WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS ES aa es ag sees 
| | vy 1 Extra short ribs . Si 
™ Carcass Beef. Brains h eal Products. Short clear middles, 6 ave pt 
a » CAC .nccceece 20 ) 
i -  ,. ss qu oo ee eee git 
20 ended Bo Cale’ Tiveee ©. «0; f,5ccecec @60 @75 Rib 0g Ibe. 13 
21 : July 30,1930. ek, livers ....-..0ss00. @55 55 @60 bellies, 20030 Ibe au 
40 Prime native steers.. 17 : 1929. DOMES' Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs......--......... @13 
a fies naties eevee: ».-- HE au 24 @25% Fs MESTIC SAUSAGE. Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs.........-...-.-- @12% 
ds Medi rl aaaaaebes en 23% @24 ee uotations cover fancy grades.) — Bene WOE fils. nhc ica rie @ 8% 
a eat Bais Concetta Ma aks ee. 
17 Hind quarters, choice... 9 @l1 17 @19 Country style prchenes—i aM ee _ 
a Se: ee 27 @3i Country style pork ea aon moon... 20 hogs : 
18 ®, cholce....13 GIS 30 Gal freuen oe weanlngé.svvee rss 2 of tame 14QI8 nes 
: EE. 3 ren tala eg, Bho ots 2 eae @21 wre A reg. hams, 14@16 lbs Ss. 
: -. . . ete ts In hog casi re phd ioe @20 pace. J skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @26% 
a we Pad a Mis jologna in beet bungs. choice. <2... @20 s andard reg. hams, 14@16 eenersee @28% 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @81 @42 Bologna in beef middle: |S petal G20 Fancy’ bacon, 6@8 eae az 
Com Steer short loin » No, 1.. @45 @53 Liver sausage in ho po ne eR $3 Standard bacon, 0G pean ge 
© 350588 a eee in Ea ccc: i Nestea ant we w= = 
. 7 Big ee es) 5 
ee ee — Gis Held, Gy Nene 
da, No. 3.... 23 New ms Cr 1 — ae, feakeecescsanenes 9 2 
PES 2 Se Boda ttt  & 
4 Steer ribs, No. Lees ose @16 @23 a sausage ........ = eho G20 Cooked om cholee, st ns, fat , es 
Steer riba, No. en —s =... Wisteqneresssedesisseues Situ, Gooked Diente, ‘skin’ on, fatte ee ae 
ow ribs, No. 2.. ee pis ae eee astassnsssnetesees fail Vit sane aes ; ned, fatted. 
Cow ‘ribs, i 3. @i2 pt Polish SAUSAGE «sss seseeseeceese’ Seeaes @13 ae picnics, skinned, ro bias 27 
ll on gue ® @10 G23 sa RY SAUSAGE. _ > @20 ed loin roll, smoked............... 28 
Bes =3 @18% @25%  Cervel DRY SAUSAGE sssiiiainai ities watts @4i 
ver chucks, mhuringe 
i suc, gi G26 Thuringer Corve ty hog bungs.......... @48 Mes: k ex reeee err eee: 
ie ee eee a nere eae C8 S888 S886 et 8 os 23 ast e X : 
Cow pe @15 ens Parmer «-eeseeeeeetsceesceseeneoes os Family back pg ‘to 34 pieces... ..: + or 
@32 Steer plate: @ 9% @22 Holateiner «+s. +-csseeceeseecceseceens @' Family back pork, 3: ys alah @31.00 
@30 Medium es @ 8% @16% Milan Bi CMMOBS (occas ci cos cdtcaes @31 Clear back - k, ! Pour ue @3t. 
: nie cs ai SK, - ,  SPeS @48 Cl pork, 40 to 50 pieces @31.50 
om Brisket, gl oe @ i% @13 a Salami, new coulition bungs.... @42 pan SP yea 25 to 35 pieces...... bee 
a2 eee nd eee 5 9 aees, choice, in hog middles......... @25 MOEN orcs so caeg ieee ees rents @18.00 
oa ar seve ln @ 5 on Genoa ‘style Salami. middles......... @41 Lm si teet ch bess @25.00 
ge Gow navel ends 22.221) g by ou Pa ees Lisi kee ees @52 Watre 1 I IS ae hr a a @21.50 
a Fore hanks een. 0 0200.) Hs Gri,  Mottadella, ‘new Secaition Mess ae Ixtra plate beef, 2 -. — @19.00 
on Hind shanks, oo @6é @10 COG eves ceseces Mm. « es @23 @20.00 
@12 Strip loins, No. 2.... - @60 @65 Italian style ham: tees ” @53 Co 
@i2 sino lg ss @55 Virginia hams ...... Es @39 ‘iin ‘ OPERAGE. 
ae: UC eens, @53 sh pork barrels, bi 
Beet ae 2. at G2 Sas - SAUSAGE IN OIL ‘Ash pork barrels, black oon oo - = @1.00 
@40 ond Seeeaninn, No @65 @m Bologna style sausage 1 White cram "leroee.rev ons s ga 
@26 Fl “ej 28 @70 Small tins, 2 t ee. beef rounds— Red e oak ham tierces..... 3. @1.77% 
@38 mers et ee “ss @28 25 @30 Large tins, 1 te crate Whi oak lard tences.«...+0.++++. 230 @233 
ais Souler KS ev eereseee @22 @7 Frankiuet ety 0 crate hite oak lard tierces............ 2.30 @2.32%4 
oe alder ed rt a Sn Seaall t8 yle sausage in Prosyn POP serge ns ORRaIIN 50 @2.52% 
@50 Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. @l1 @20 Lar ms, 1 to crate. mp 
@40 Outsides, green, a  , be priarge, tims, i cee 7 gel asa 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. oie pone tins, i a co eeneanee preted snecethogrt 
pres Re ag RN ic 5 la ea aa , a a : 
@4 Brains (per It Beef Products. smoked un smemne ee ae eee. Fete, geen = wen eo? jgisleagone ne or @22 
@ 2% Hearts “ae Epes @10 Small tins, 2 to crate og casings— cartons, roll at ceapeees te 2. - 
fe , , “ ee eee ‘ tome 
@50 Re Sno a @9 be Large tins, 1 to crate.......-.+sss0csssee 745 a Jand 60D. one Chie: a 
@18 BEE voces sovensseess @33 _@\t «SAUSAGE MATERIALS. _ ber, em —. a 
@16 I vie se ales 2 35 @36 SAUSAGE MATE -lb, solid packed tubs, 1c 
a iy ned @28 9 RIAL per lb. less. , c 
@12 i Ib. as aoe : , 
See a 230 PR pen cig Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. 
saactal Fresh tripe Ye _ Csese0 @8 7 as spectal lean pork trimmings “ obecraee ce 7 45% om as 4 
: af postal Tees peek, Seteanings......-.-.- 
ha aa ee Sone si et 
ys, per lb ; M7 @22 Pork cheek meat... ee Phat Anas Headi it ‘burning. ol 
Sacks. @20 ne eco dell dana delat aa eae 9%4@10 Pre ee cn oa. ai0% 
| * Bec eee eee eee eee eens * - wd 
Choice lambs Scocieas aa buit ' meat wv ++ ° Ou Suan lod al strained: a's 
Medium 1 ats iF es 
Choic n lambs . @28 Shank meat ee” @ 9% tae ae a: a 0 
6 poets saddles @26 Beef trimmings @ Bxtra NO, Levssesesesssssessteeeeses mi 
ee saddles ........ @23 @34 Beef hearts ibys a @ ? NO. E 1AKd. ss es essseeesesessseeseteses qo. 
Chater toner n2220000 ais Gut Beet chem (istmsad 0c 00000000 bs Relen wig Ht 
Lamb f eee @i3 Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up....... @6 Acidiegs tallow ol -....---0.-+0+05 @ 
3% Lamt ries, per Ib....... @33 Dressed cutter co - and up....... @ 6 20 D. ©. T, neatstoot. ..............0+. ani 
= ener oc a3 gg on thn — a Ibs. and up.... @7 Dawe: wantettak OA... ....6.>s.0cccccae, @10% 
8\ mb kidneys, per lb.. or @ie Reef tr ’ Ibs. and up..... Special neatsfoot oll .........20.2...0. a'o8 
bibs @25 @30 Pork = See siminesl seat veredcarnnse 6 : a a. trteeeesenents a i 
mf bs es, See eee eee en eeee ‘ Ye Extra neatsfoot oll... ese. eee eesess 
Hd Heavy sheep Mutton.  RAUBA: trimmed 8. P..... Sie Non weighs T' Ot csinnae "Bare a mM 
4% Light sheep cba soa Tee @ 7 @ 8 yim omaha — wiaale alg ra cat 
4% Heavy saddles a an @l4 (Wholesal ir eae ~—. 
Light saddies ....... bo. ae ois _e quantities) a 
andes. ae * po quantities smaller D. 
' a See 7 @i6 Beet contngs: ) a steam ... 
$6.60 Mutton legs .....-...... @ 8 @u ren fn ii oa nag a 
: Mutton A ae te @15 @18 — rounds, 140 i Phsosunsescons 123 — rendered, tlerces............. @ 9.25 
See Mutton toins <2.) ois er = port rounds, wide...... 35 fined lard, boxes, N. Y........... @10.00 
- 9.10 nth ead na @7 @10 export rounds, medium , Bo oe“ aetiewreeteraaens ; @10.75 
sheep toned, ‘te , HH @10 _— rounds, narrow. ** “O69 Neutral, in tierces.......-.....0.0000 @ 8.87% 
‘eieu-sis @10 @l12 o. 1 weasands..... se... .42 Compound, acc. to quantity... 00.6... @io% 
, a - 3 a 3 seem 2) ethernet 42 a quantity.......... 10%@10% — 
4 SEE : ape ae sosesseeecncevees ae an oO 
0 Pork toins, 81 be son ae a Ho. WOME coe occ cc skews decead cess So LEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Skinned shoulders ...... @i4 @16% fe re Ga NR aCe As NRC 20 ( <i pss pa 
@ .38 Tenderloins Br cata be @15 @l i? Middles, selected wide....................2. Fy ger eens a3 
@4.70 Spare ribs .............. @5 errs Died a ee 2.00 pre No. 1 Oleo Ol. .eesseeeeeeeeeees ” @ 8M 
= Ee: mers m0 a ion _ VP a No. 2 oleo cil aan ioe SRR @ &% 
@4.20 Boston butts ............ @13 @i4 8 ay Be NNER MBS Ss caso i sccchvtoscs eck 4 Prime is Mela ead g: 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, @19 @22 + bn TEs oc ots aS aiig 28 ox cos ies ee ee as 
@4.10 I Rr m, mee Hog ptm wide, MURS Sones scdeendea snes ‘2 PALLOWS AND GREAS air 
Rome 2000000 ie ais Mtr er OD 3A osc ae Raa 
Tale «sess esseeeeeeeees @ RS arrow, FAB... cccrccccccscccees 1% Dp + ee eee 
sine — sohana evans 6 aw @12 Medium, anna ier = Waivecccace F 235 Prime packers oa, ~ ae 
a oo @14 es Wide. per 100 yd ER 2-25 No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.8. 0.00... ee 0s. a & 
) Pay dco 1.) @14 pb Extra wide, per 100 yds......... soso. a. a 3% 
round Kidneys, per 1 : @ 6 @ 4 Weel Wine ie ca osc caceren cand R5 ye white grease ...... $28 $2 
° Kidneys, per Ib.......... @li 7 Large prime bungs........-.. ++ 85 A-White grease ......... 0... s esses sha 8% 
i ee eet toa sete @ 6 } a Medium prime bungs. -20 voll hite grease, max., 5% acid...... He siZ 
3t _ glia ah da hae @10 @ My Small prime bungs. 10 Bre low grease, 10@15% f.f.0.....--.--- ine 5” 
6 a OSES ae @i7z pe eet 4 per set. ne eee 40% LEQ eeeeeeeeeeees te ix 
3 aon : ea er SS Swimmer. oe, ie ‘@ 4 
Sy | Rah SI Oe I eas Cae) was sitexaets canes VEGET 
: oa @7 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. cae. oman sei tate 
ie * xe bi Regular tri f int 0, 
24% ra lenient Re easaen 18 @19 2 @2 Honeyeomb tripe oi te RF Pree ae Pe $13.00 whined points, nom., sont —_ 74%@ 7 
25 oe cee, Sones ers ee 14 @I17 20 @26 Pocket honeyeomb tri Mee senscccececs 20:00 Yellow deodorized, in bbis., f.0.b. Chgo. 91% @ 9% 
3 Good saddles -.......... 23 @25 30 Gas Pork feet, eycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. ...... 21.00 Soap “Stock, 50% f.fa DDI. ce nn OMe OM 
s ¥y Lteeseeeeeees 12 @ ‘ 35 a ie See a eet ? ( | Bee ees aBeheséxi: 4@ 1% 
Medium racks .......... 8 @10 i S15 —-. tonprons anon. wi. ecccccccscce 77:00 Sova = ¥ oo f.0.b. catia Sa pete 7"¢ We 
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How One Retailer Met Chain Store 
Competition with Success 


A meat dealer in a Chicago 
suburb points out that consumers 
are demanding more and better 
service from merchants in all 
lines. 

Yet in the face of this, he says, 
the chain store, giving less ser- 
vice, has been able to take root 
and prosper. 

What’s the answer? 


He does not say. But he does 
hint that if customers are giving 
less of their trade to the service 
stores and more of it to the chain 
stores the service may not be all 
that it should. 


This retailer does business in a 
town with a population somewhat 
in excess of 8,600. He has eleven 
competitors, six of which are 
chain stores. His suburb is grow- 
ing rapidly, but his growth in 
volume has been more rapid than 
can be accounted for by popula- 
tion increase. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has 
asked this retailer to outline his method 
of meeting chain store competition. His 
answer is given here. 


Make the Store Distinctive 


“T have not found chain store compe- 
tition particularly bothersome. 

“A few years ago, when our city had 
a population of a little more than 4,000, 
there were three stores selling meat. 
Today we have a population of about 
8,600, and there are 11 stores selling 
meat. Six of these are chain stores. 
Despite the growth in the number of 
stores per 1,000 population our busi- 
ness has grown. 

“The chain store, as I see it, is here 
to stay. It has become a factor because 
of very good economic reasons. At- 
tempts to eliminate it by propaganda 
and legislation are a waste of time. 
Chains would not have grown to their 
present proportions if people had not 
patronized them. 

“The sooner the independent retail- 
ers get the right slant on the chain 
store and the service it is rendering, 
the sooner they will be on the way to 
meet successfully the competition it 
causes. 

Retailer Must Help Himself. 

“There has been much time lost be- 
wailing the situation and waiting for 
self-appointed leaders with untried 
ideas to do something. Many a retailer 


would be better off today if he had 
realized that he could not expect help 
from outsiders, and if he had attempted 
to meet this new competition by his 
own efforts and ability. 

“Instead of brooding over the mer- 
chandising advantages possessed by the 
chain stores, the average retailer might 
more profitably keep in mind and at- 
tempt to cash in on the merchandising 
advantages possessed by the independ- 
ent retailer. 

“How can the retailer meet the 
competition of the chain store? 

“T can speak only for myself. Con- 
ditions vary greatly in every com- 
munity. What applies in one case may 
not be true in another. 

Patrons Appreciate Service. 

“What we have done can be summed 
up briefly. We realized early that the 
chain store was a formidable competi- 
tor in many respects. Attempts to 
imitate, we saw, would get us nowhere. 
Therefore, we believed our best chance 
to make progress against it was to get 
as far away from the typical chain 
store methods as possible by putting 
our store in a class by itself. 

“We have watched and studied the 
chain store and have taken from its 
experience and used the ‘things which 
we believed would be helpful to us. 

“We know how the chain stores in 
our city do business, how they are ad- 


vertising, what stocks they carry, ete. 
This knowledge is a guide for our 
operations, but we rever attempt to 
imitate. 

“Many people trade at chain stores, 
This is their privilege, and we do not 
question it. They buy from the chain 
stores because they have very good 
reasons for doing so. 

“There is another class that prefer 
to trade at a different kind of store. 
Were we to imitate the chain store’s 
methods we might get some of the first 
class to patronize us, but not all of 
them. Furthermore, we would then be 
in direct competition with the six 
stores of this type in our city. 

“On the other hand, we probably 
would lose a considerable proportion of 
the trade we now enjoy. While we do 
not lose sight of the fact that we want 
all of the business we can get, we do 
realize that we can not get all of it. 
We know it is not impossible to edu- 
cate many chain store patrons to appre- 
ciate the type of service the independ- 
ent store generally, and our store in 
particular, can render. 

Not Difficult to Be Different. 


“Putting the independent store in a 
class by itself is not as difficult as it 
may seem. There are only a few gen- 
eral principles to keep in mind. Among 
these are exterior and interior appear- 
ances, the kind and character of the 
stock carried, and the type of service 
rendered. 

“Take one detail of stock for example. 
None of the chain stores in our city 
carry a line of first-class vegetables. 








ATTRACTIVE ARRANGEMENT OF MEAT COUNTER IN FOOD STORE. 


It is not difficult to make a retail meat store distinctive, but simply being dif- 
ferent is not of much value unless a certain class of people are benefitted thereby. 
One trade expert said recently that there are too many stores that are just stores, 


but not enough with an aim and purpose. 
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We do. In fact, we specialize on them. 
People who want the best products of 
fields and gardens come to us. Inci- 
dentally they buy other needs at the 
same time. 

“The chain stores do not deliver. We 
advertise extensively and specialize on 
telephone orders. And we are par- 
ticular to see that casual as well as 
regular customers are served promptly 
and as efficiently, as far as quality 
merchandise is concerned, as if they 
bought in person. 


Telephone Service Wins Friends. 


“This wins us friends, especially 
among those housewives who do not 
shop in person. We are trying to bring 
to the realization of every housewife 
in our city that, regardless of whether 
she picks out the meats or trusts to our 
judgment, she will get the best we have 
in stock. More and more the idea is 
taking hold. And housewives are 
coming to appreciate the saving in 
time, work and worry by doing their 
ordering over the telephone. Rainy 
and disagreeable days are never dull 
days in our store. 

“Chain stores change their managers 
frequently. We are here to stay. We 
have a direct interest in our city and 
the people in it. We have the oppor- 
tunity to make friends and acquaint- 
ances not possible to the chain store. 
Most of our customers are greeted by 
name when they visit our store. Cour- 
tesy and friendships help us to win 
business. They are aids every inde- 
pendent store owner can legitimately 
use to advantage. 

“We enter into civic activities. We 
are never so busy that we cannot find 
time to render services that bring us in 
contact with people and help us to 
make friendships. 


Does Not Use Price Leaders. 


“Being different in our store also 
applies to price leaders. We do not 
make concessions with the idea of at- 


tracting customers to the store. But 
we do accomplish the same result by 
carrying merchandise not carried by 
the chains. 

“We handle a complete line of cheese, 
for example. Many of the items in our 
cheese case are not carried by the 
chains. We specialize in French pas- 
try. A number of our meat specialties 
and ‘ready-to-serve’ meat products can 
be had only in our store. We carry a 
complete line of poultry at all times. 

“We also specialize in bulky goods 
that are inconvenient or impossible for 
the housewife to handle. The trend is 
toward the small package, but there 
are still plenty of people who prefer 
to buy 25, 50 or 100 lbs. of sugar at a 
time, potatoes and apples by the bushel, 
canned goods by the case and large 
sacks of flour. 

“We emphasize these larger pack- 
ages in our advertising. By handling 
these larger packages we render a dis- 
tinct service to a certain class of 
buyers—a service the chain store does 
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not specialize in. This also serves to 
make our store distinctive. 
People Seek Quality Goods. 

“And the matter of quality merchan- 
dise should not be forgotten. Even if 
the chain store does sell cheaply, the 
retailer can offset this advantage to a 
considerable extent by carrying well- 
advertised lines, buying carefully, 
having sufficient capital to take advan- 
tage of discounts, making sure he gets 
the money for the merchandise he sells, 
and wherever possible carrying goods 
of better quality than are stocked in 
the chain stores. 

“Being different is what counts. But 
simply being different will be of little 
use unless a certain class of customers 
are benetitted thereby. And it may 
help the retailer who is worrying over 
the competition of the chains to get in 
a better frame of mind if he wili bear 
one thought in mind. This is that in 
the face of increasing demands for ser- 
vice on the part of customers the chain 
store has grown and prospered by 
giving less service. 

“What’s the answer? Frankly I do 
not know. I do know that our custom- 
ers are demanding more and more ser- 
vice and that we are prospering by 
giving it to them. If consumers in 
large numbers are abandoning the 
service stores and giving their business 
to stores rendering less service, it cer- 
tainly does not speak well for the char- 
acter of the service the first class have 
rendered. 

“Worrying less about prices, and 
spending the same energy to improve 
the service might be more profitable!” 


———4—— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Renick’s Cash Market opened re- 
cently in the Heppner Bldg., Touchet, 
Wash. 

Herman Bethke and W. M. Beckner 
will open a grocery and meat market 
at Oswego, Ore. 

B. B. Holman, formerly of Pocatello, 
Ida., has purchased the Lemhi Market, 
Salmon, Ida. 

Jos. Dugart and Glen Miller have 
opened the Central Meat Market, 806% 
Central ave., Great Falls, Mont. 

The Bledsoe Cash Grocery, Lindsay, 
Cal., is adding a meat department. 

A. L. Graham, Yakima, Wash., is re- 
ported to have purchased the meat busi- 
ness of W. L. Blau. 

R. E. Smith, Salem, Ore., has pur- 
chased Nelson’s Meat Market, and has 
changed the name to High Street Mar- 
ket. 

R. H. Pearson, Howell Bldg., Pome- 
roy, Wash., will open a meat market. 

Minnie Nelson has purchased the City 
Meat Market, First st., Coquille, Ore. 

R. H. Pearson will open a meat mar- 
ket at Pomeroy, Wash. 

R. R. Morrison, O’Neill, Neb., has 
added a meat department to his gro- 
cery store. 

C. L. Ross, Fairbury, Neb., has opened 
a meat department in the Schroeder 
Brothers grocery. 

Hockenbary & Miller, Aurora, Neb., 
have added a grocery department to 
their market. 

O. W. Olson, Benkelman, Neb., has 
sold his meat market to Larson & Has- 
kins. 
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COOPERATIVE DELIVERY. 


A merchants’ cooperative delivery 
service, owned by 22 grocers and butch- 
ers in a northern university city of 
30,000 population, is functioning effec- 
tively, a representative of the Food- 
stuffs Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce re- 
ported to the Dayton convention of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers. 
These local merchants inaugurated a 
cooperative delivery service 23 years 
ago, the equipment today representing 
a $47,200 investment. 

A new rate is established annually 
for each store on the basis of average 
weekly orders for the preceding year, 
plus a maintenance charge of $5.00 a 
week. Additional charges are made for 
C.O.D.’s and special delivery service, 
1c for collection of C.O.D. orders and 
15¢e for special delivery orders. De- 
livery service is rendered to others than 
members of the company at 15c each 
delivery and 85c for special delivery. 

The merchants’ service company fur- 
nishes the grocers’ baskets for the 
orders, which are gathered up from the 
stores and taken to a central depot for 
sorting as to routes. There are four 
deliveries each week day. 

——%—_—_ 
INCREASING LARD SALES. 


The consumption of lard in the 
United States last year was 1,739,- 
000,000 lbs., about 14.3 lbs. per capita. 
The average family, therefore, uses in 
the neighborhood of 57.2 lbs. of lard 
yearly—a little over 1 lb. per week. 

Using these figures the retailer can 
determine whether or not he is getting 
his share of the lard business. If he is 
not, there is an opportunity for him to 
increase his sales and his profits by 
giving more attention to this product. 

In a recent letter to customers one 
packer points out that dealers can get 
out of the price competition class, as 
far as lard is concerned, by featuring 
a quality, trade-marked, packaged brand. 
Packaging, the letter says, is a con- 
venience to the retailer as well as the 
consumer. There is no shrinkage and 
labor and time are saved when waiting 
on customers, 

Lard is a staple in the retail store 
and it probably never occurs to many 
retailers that they can increase their 
sales of it by arranging attractive dis- 
plays and recommending it to customers 
as the ideal shortening for all purposes. 

——_4——— 

If meats get wet and slimy in your 
ice box, write to the Retail Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONE?, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Only matters of importance were 
given attention at the meeting of the 
Bronx Branch on Wednesday evening 
of last week. Announcement was made 
that through arrangements by the busi- 
ness manager’s office members would 
receive 24c a pound for their shop fat. 
The business manager’s office of the 
Bronx Branch will be glad to make this 
arrangement for members of other 
branches. 


The novelty beefsteak outing of the 
Shin Bone Club, on July 27, was a great 
success. The club is composed of mem- 
bers of the Jamaica Branch and their 
wives, as well as other visitors. The 
scene of the outing was the log cabin 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chris Fischer at 
Amityville, L. I. The large grounds 
gave ample opportunity for the broiling 
of the steaks and outdoor games. This 
estate was formerly owned by Fred 
Stone and used by him as lodge and 
polo grounds. In the sack race for 
ladies, Mrs. Kaufmann was the winner, 
while Mrs. Fernquist and Mrs. Snyder 
were first in the three-legged race. The 
men’s sack race was won by Chas. 
Eisenhardt, jr. The principal event 
was the baseball game between the 
Shin Boners and the visitors, the score 
being 14 to 13 in favor of the former. 
Messrs. Kaufmann and Snyder were the 
chefs, while Phil Koch entertained. 


Oscar Schaefer of Ye Olde New York 
Branch and Mrs. Schaefer, first vice- 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, are 
vacationing in Maine. 


Mrs. Wm. Kramer, warden of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, had a birthday on 
July 27, and Mr. Kramer, president of 
Kramer Brothers, had one on July 29. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Burck of 


Brooklyn with their friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Hoffman of Hollis, are va- 
cationing at Athens, N. Y. 

~——_— 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
W. R. Whiteman, auditor, Swift & 
Company, New York territory, is vaca- 
tioning at Beach Haven, N. J. 


William T. Harrington, manager 
Swift & Company, Gansevoort market, 
is spending a vacation in Vermont. 

J. L. O’Crowley, office manager, 
Nagle Packing Company, Jersey City, 
is planning to spend the latter part of 
August in Rockland County, N. Y. 


Visitors to the Wilson & Co. New 
York plant during the past week 
included C. R. Hood, beef and mutton 
department, and Carl Fowler, general 
branch house manager, both of Chicago. 


The New York branch of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, located at 
Wallabout Market, just added two new 
three and one-half ton trucks to the 
present fleet of delivery cars. J. H. 
Lawrence, manager, assures the trade 
improved service from now on. 


W. A. Johns, manager of Swift & 
Company, Jersey City plant, sailed on 
the S. S. George Washington on July 
23 with Mrs. Johns and their daughter 
Dorothy. They plan to spend about 
two months abroad. L. W. Bermond of 
the Chicago office is assuming charge 
of the Jersey City plant during the 
absence of Mr. Johns. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended July 26, 1930, was as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 2,561 Ibs.; 
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Manhattan, 599 Ibs.; Queens, 10 lbs.; 
total, 3,170 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 100 
Ibs.; Bronx, 643 Ibs.; total, 743 Ibs. 
Poultry and Game. —Brooklyn, 100 lbs.; 

Manhattan, 47 lbs.; Queens, 20 lbs.: 
total, 167 Ibs. 

—_@—_ 
W. H. NOYES LOSES ONLY SON. 


After a brief illness Perley H. Noyes, 
a member of the firm of White & Case, 
attorneys, of New York City, passed 
away on — July 20, at his home 
in Tenafly, N. J. 

Mr. Noyes was born in Portland, 
Maine, on October 12, 1884, and was 
the son of Weller H. Noyes, who was 
for many years identified with the man- 
agement of the New York business of 
Swift & Co., as well as being an active 
member of the Holland Tunnel and Del- 
aware River Bridge commissions. 

After completing his studies at Har- 
vard, in 1909, Perley Noyes entered the 
offices of White & Case and in 1917 
was made a partner of the firm. 

Mr. Noyes’ father is one of the best- 
known and most highly-regarded of 
packinghouse executives. Aside from 
his attendance at the annual meetings 
of the Manhattan Sanitary Inspection 
Association, of which he was one of the 
organizers, his many friends in the in- 
dustry have seen very little of him 
since 1926, when he retired. 

——e—_—~ 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
July 26, 1930, with comparisons, are as 


follows: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: July 26. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,560 9,458 8,690 
Cows, carcasses .. 532 628 646 
Bulls, carcasses .. 206 218 14 
Veals, carcasses.. 7,184 6,875 6,996 
Lambs, carcasses. 26,650 20,296 21,780 
Mutton, carcasses. 609 895 3,513 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 125,101 322,962 339,186 


Pork, cuts, Ibs...1,763,846 1,663,683 1,401,042 
Local slaughters: 


COBO a ccsccccces 7,498 8.568 8,626 

CONFER: scccccccces 14,649 17,530 13,975 

ML Setbeasainna 29,137 36,767 32,641 

BREED ceccccccves 65,506 84,486 59,589 
—_)— 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended July 26, 1930, are as fol- 
lows: : 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 


West. drsd. meats: July 26. week. 1929. 


Steers, carcasses ..... 2,571 3,108 2,310 
Cows, carcasses ...... 693 737 1,094 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 487 503 417 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,480 1,076 1,404 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,612 10,749 9,427 
Mutton, carcasses .... 59 323 1,645 
Peek, TS. cccccccccess 1527, 838 390,077 402/626 


local slaughters: 


1,505 1,281 
4,005 2,588 
7,244 6,529 
13,781 14,321 





j an” enue 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended July 26, 
1930, with comparisons, are as follows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 


West. drsd. meats: July 26. week. 1929. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 3,091 3,155 2,457 
Cows, carcasses ....... 1,239 1,365 1,374 
Bulls, carcasses ...... ee 5 8 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,622 845 650 
Lambs, carcasses : 21) = 18,518 15,076 
Mutton, carcasses ... 388 771 905 
Pork, PF pte 15238, 118 477,729 457,795 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium 


Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
$ 8. 50g 8. 50 
S00 t. 00 


$ 9.00@12.50 
5.75@ 9.00 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Ewes, 


good to choice 
medium ° 
common 
medium 


Hogs, 160-210 lbs. 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 12 

Roughs 

Good roughs 


DRESSED HOGS. 
heavy 
180 lbs. 
80 Ibs. 
80-140 lbs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 5 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs... 
Good to choice heifers 13 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows .. 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


@15.50 
@16.00 
@14.50 
@14.50 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Digs, 
Pigs 


@24 
@22 
@19 


hinds and ribs.... 
hinds and ribs.... 
hinds and ribs.... 


vo. 2 
3 
1 
2 
. 8 
. 2 
. 2 
. 3 
» a 
2 
3 
le 
. 2 
3 


Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime @27 
Lambs, good @25 
Sheep, good @13 
Sheep, medium @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs.. 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 50 
Pork tenderloins, a. 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 

Shoulders, Western, fogs’ Ibs 
boneless, Weste 

regular, en 
Western, fresh, — Ibs. 
city, fresh, 10 1 
— Western, fresh, 6 


Butts, 
Butts, 
nvg.. 


Pork tt johmeaiings, extra lean 20 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean.... 
Spareribs, fresh 13 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. 
Hams, 1 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


26c a pound 
40c a pound 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


hae 2 ie: 14 14- aber 
Prime No. 1 veals... 3.1 
Prime No. 2 veals. i? 
Luttermilk No. 1.... 1. 
Buttermilk No, 2....1: Le 
Branded Gruby 

Number 38.......... A 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score).. 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


i! 05 
1.85 
1.60 


2 35 


, Pees 
econ 


1.50 
70 


BSSERE 


dozen 
lirsts, 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Virsts 
Checks 


loz. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, fancy, via express 
Jeghorn, via express.......... Li 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...2 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen. lb...: 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. .2¢ 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. .2 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @29 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 27 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @26 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @24 
@22 


Fowls, 
Yowls, 


Western, 30 to 35 lbs. dozen, 
Ducks— 

Long Island, 
Bquabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib. 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, 

Broilers, under 17 


spring 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb. 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib 
Turkeys, frozen—prime to fancy: 

Western, young toms 

Western, young hens................ 38 


—_—__— 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, ton and Philadelphia, week ended 
July 24, 1930 

July 18 19 24 
a . 35 85 35% 
N. X.. 85% 35% 36% 
Boston : 36 37 
Phila. 36% 36% 87% 

Wholesale prices of fil aa centralized 

butter—90 score at Chicago 
34% B34 35 35 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Last — Since Jan. 1 — 
July 23. year. 1930. 1929. 
Chicago, 42,223 49,329 2,002,539 2,011,384 
N. Y.... 68,537 
Boston.. 20,063 
Phila.... 16,833 


Total 147,656 157,071 151,406 5,600,740 5,660, 5,660,981 
Cold storage movements (Ibs.): 
On hand 
July 33. uy ‘23, July 24. 
Chica, 102,337 
New. "York: “38'08 - 370 
4 56,955 


Boston ..... 93,499 
Phila. ..... + 54,180 75,135 5,625,397 


. -717,967 342,797 63,142,327 


35% 35% 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
25,321,317 





Total 


oy 


August 2, 1930, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per lbs. 

Ammonium sulphate, double 
per 100 lb. f.a.s. New York 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit........ 3.0 

Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia me. 
B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory...... 

Fish guano, foreign, 183@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. L 

Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. A. f.o.b. fish factory.. 

Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. 

Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bulk 3.25 

Tankage, unground 9@10% ammo... .3.00 & 10¢ 


Phosphates. 
steamed, 3 and 50 
if. 


bags, 

0@ 3.15 

3.75 & 10¢ 
-75 & 10¢ 


-3.25 & 50e 
@ 1,99 


Foreign bone meal, 
bags, per ton, ¢ 

Bone meal, raw, 
per ton, c.i.f 

Acid phosphate, bulk, 
more, per ton, 16% fl 


4% and 50 bags, 


f.o.b. Balti- 
at 


Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton. 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80% 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90% 


Beef. 


unground... 
unground 


HOOFS AND HORNS. 
48 to 50 lbs., 
40 to 45 Ibs., 


per ton. 
» per ton 


50% 
60% 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


BONES, 
Round shin bones, avg. 


pe! 
Flat shin bones, avg. 
per 100 pie 
Black or striped hoofs, 
White hoofs, per tom 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
100 pieces 
Horns, according to grade.......... 75. 


per ton. 








Lincoln Farms Productil 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


aan AT ol 


arenes ‘sad ee Feeds 


OXice: 3lst St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 














Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 
nen! 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 

NEW YO N. Y. 


Caledonia 0118-0114 
od eel 




















"“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 




















@ 1.85 


@ 1.70 
@ 3.15 


& 10¢ 
& 10¢ 


& 50e 
@ 1,99 


& 10¢ 
& 10¢ 


@25.00 


@29.00 
@ 9.00 


@12.65 
@ 9.70 
@37.15 


@ 


@ 
@ 





